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A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
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Survey of the ate 
~ % & 


Unpublished Letters... ........ nee SPENCER 
Jeanne D'Arc (Poem) . eee eee ALFRED AUSTIN 
An Experience with Inside Politics. . ELTWEED POMEROY 
Reminiscences of Poe... . . . SUSAN ARCHER WEISS 


Japanese Soldiers ..... .... . - MARGUERITE GLOVER 
Germany in Southern Brazil. . GEORGE A. CHAMBERLAIN 
War and Peace in England .... . . JUSTIN McCARTHY 
A Health to the Birds (Poem). . . SEUMAS MACMANUS 
“» * 
Editorials, Book Reviews, Financial, Etc. 


Ten Cents a Copy Two Dollars a Year 





1904 MODEL. 


tA Triumph of Perfection—Right Up-to-date 


NOT ONLY THE 


Cleanest Skimming Separator the World Has Ever Seen 


RNNNAAANNNANNNNAMN 


HOLDS WORLD’S RECORD 
Average Test for 50 Consecutive Runs .0138. 


BUT THE 


Handiest and Easiest Operated. 





The 1904 Model U.S. has the only 
practical LOW SUPPLY CAN, 


Has clutch bushing; no lost mo- 
tion; as soon as you pull on the crank 
the bowl begins to turn; and the gear- 
ing stops when crank is released. 


Safest Machine on the Market; 
gearing entirely enclosed. 


Built for service and efficiency. 


Investigate it merits and you will 


buy none but the U. S. 





Read what prominent dairying authorities say about the 1904 Model: 


Iowa State College, Dairy Department. 
Ames, Ia., March 23, 1904. 
Your new 1904 Model (U. S. Separator) has just arrived at our school and has been tensed by 
the students. We find it requires far less power to operate this machine than jt did the former 
style. The lowering of the tank has been a great improvement also. The machines that you have 


had here from time to time have given excellent ener 
G. L. McKay (Professor of Dairying). 


South Dakota Agricultural College, 
Brookings, S. D , March 18, 1904. 
The No. 6 U. S. Separator (1904 Model) runs much easier than the old’ style and is a very 
attractive and well made machine, A. H. WHEATON (Professor of Dairying). 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 











By Mr. 
HENRY W. 
ELSON 


By Mr. 
EDGAR GARDNER 
MURPHY 


Sec’y of the Southern Edu- 
cation Board. 


By Mr. 
CLIFTON JOHNSON 


author of “ Among 
English Hedge- 
rows,” etc. 


ONOTO 
WATANNA 


By Messrs. 
HUGH 
SHERINGHAM 


NEVILL MEAKIN 


By Mr. 
SAMUEL 
MERWIN 


one of the authors 
of “Calumet K.” 


By Mrs. 
FLORENCE MORSE 
KINGSLEY 
author of “ Titus: 


A Oomrade of 
the Cross,” etc. 


AS ENTERTAINING AS FICTION 


By Dr. 
JOHN WILLIAMS 
STREETER 


By Mrs. 
THEODORE THOMAS 


History of the United States 


An accurate, full, and ty history of our country, com- - 


—_ in one 12mo volume, ong been need The proportions of 
r. Elson’s book are unusually well devised, and it is graphic and 


absorbing throughout. Cloth, $1.75 net. (Postage 2he.) 


Problems of the Present South 


The negro problem, the child-labor problem, and the educational, in- 
dustrial, and political issues in general confronting the Southern 
States, are the subjects of this singularly candid and most interestin 
discussion. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage lic. 


Old-Time Schools and School Books 


A readable and entertaining account of a very vital part of the old- 
time life; its 250 illustrations include reproductions from -school-books, 
pictures of school buildings or implements, and attractive or unusual 
school scenes. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00 net. (Postage 20c.) 


On NET books ordered from the publishers, carriage is uniformly an extra charge. 


By 


and 





NEW NOVELS 


Daughters of Nijo 


By the author of “ The Heart of Hyacinth.” This is an exceptionally 
dainty love story, and moreover well expresses the characteristic life 
of the Japanese Court. Illustrations and decorations in color by 
KIYOKICHI SANO. Cloth, $1.60. 


The Court of Sacharissa 


is said to have -been “ compiled from the traditions of the irresponsible 
Club; it isa ceful piece of delicate pooing delicious in its humor. 
The New York Tribune calls it “ demurely droll, a and 
charming.” th, $1.50. 


The Merry Anne 


is the story of a young captain on the Lakes suspected of smuggling. 
There is a charming love interest, and the whole story is told with a 
crisp freshness and power of description worthy of its spirited 7 
Illustrated in color by THomMas FoGarry. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Singular Miss Smith 


Sets forth with decided cleverness the difficulty of living the modern 
social idea, as seen by a woman with a keen sense of humor. It is a 
distinctly attractive story, and its heroine’s solution of the problem 
“how to become a social success” is particularly a e198 





The Fat of the Land 


“It is as fascinating as a novel, .. . exasperating, because it 
awakens envy. But it is also charming, and should be enthusiastically 
recommended.”—Cleveland Leader. 


Our Mountain Garden 


“One cannot help liking the unspoiled personality revealed in its 
pages, nor can any one with an iota of nature-l fail to respond to 
its unforced enthusiasm. It has in it the tonic of mountain breezes.” 
—The Record-Heraild, Chicago. Oloth, 12mo, net. (Postage 13c.) 
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Putnam’s New Books 





RUSSIA 


Her Strength and Her Weakness 


By 


WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND, Pu.D. 
12mo. with maps 
A brilliant analysis of Russia of to-day. 


1902-1904. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


- Addresses and Presidential Messages 

With an Introduction by 
Henry CABOT LODGE. 

8vo, with portrait, $2.00. Popular Edition, 12mo, $1.25 

This book is a revelation of the man. 





THE REPUBLICAN 





PARTY 


A History of Its Fifty Years’ Existence 
Together with a Record of Its Measures and Leaders (1854-1904) 


By FRANCIS CURTIS 


With a Foreword by President Roosevelt, and with Introductions from Hon. William P. Frye, 


Presiding Officer of t 
Representatives. 


e U. S. Senate, and from Hon Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of the House of 
2 volumes, 8vo, with Frontispieces, »c/, $6.00, (Carriage 40c.)j 


A work of permanent authority for students, for readers and for reference. 





A NORWEGIAN 
RAMBLE 

Among the Fijelds, Fjords 
Mountains and Glaciers 


By ONE OF THE RAMBLERS 
16mo, illustrated, x¢7, $1.20 


As breezy as the moun- 
tains it describes. 


THE JESSICA 
LETTERS 


An Editor’s Romance 
12mo, xe7, $1.10 
Full of wit and refresh- 
ing frankness. 


THE VEIL OF 
THE TEMPLE 

By W. H. MALLOocK 

12mo, xet, $1.20 

A story of English so- 
ciety, by the author of “A 
Romance of the 19th Cen- 
tury.” 





FIELD BOOK OF WILD 
BIRDS AND THEIR 
MUSIC 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS 


Author of “ Field Book of American 
Wild Flowers,” etc. 


16mo, with 38 colored and15 other full- 
page illustrations, and numerous mus 
diagrams 


Cloth, xez, $2.00, Full limp leather, xe¢,$2.50 
A description of the songs and color- 

ing of wild birds which will enable 

anyone. to easily identify them. 


BOG-TROTTING FOR 
ORCHIDS 


By GRACE GREYLOCK NILES 
8vo, with 24 colored and 48 other full- 
jllustrations, Ve/, $2.50. (By mail, $2.70) 

A delightful record of journeys to 
the haunts of these wonderful flowers. 
The reader will be surprised at their 
number and rare beauty. 








THE MYSTIC 
MID-REGION 


The Deserts of the South-West 
By ArTuvr J. BURDICK 
8vo, 54 illustrations. Vet. $2.00 

A delightful chronicle of the des- 
ert’s pleasures and terrors, dangers 
= elights, mysteries and revela- 
tions. 


THE HEART OF 
THE ORIENT 


Saunterings through Geo . 
Armenia, Persia. Turko- 
mania, and Turkestan to the 
Vale of Paradise 


By M. M. SHOEMAKER 


8vo, with 52 illustrations 
The Heart of the Orient, from 
high life at the Persian Court to low 
life in the teats of Kerghiz. 


WHAT 
HANDWRITING 
INDICATES 


= An Analytical Graphology 
By JoHN REXFORD 
12mo, with diagrams 
Net, $1.25 





THE TRAIL OF LEWIS AND 
CLARK (1804-1904) 
By OLIN D. WHEELER 


A JOURNEY 


in the SEABOARD 
SLAVE STATES in 1853-1854 
With Remarks on Their Economy 





2 volumes, 8vo, 200 illustrations, %</, $6.00 
A story of the great exploration in 1804 06; 
with a description of the old trail, based upon 
actual travel over it, and of the changes found 
a century later. 





By FREDERICK L. OLMSTED 


2 volumes, 8vo. Cig published in 1856. With an 
introduction by Witt1aM P. TRENT 


An interesting picture of the South on the 
eve of its great catastrophe. 





JAPANESE PHYSICAL TRAINING 
For Men—For Women—For Children 
* By H. IrvinG HANCOCK 


3 volumes. Illustrations from life. Each $1.25 xc. (By mail, $1.35) 
‘* Based on common sense and justified by splendid and u: 


JIU 
JITSU 


Send for 
Illus= 
trated 
Circular 


results.” 
—Buffalo Commercial 





G. 


NEW YORK 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


LONDON 


Send for Full Announcement List 
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NEW, IMPORTANT AND NECESSARY BOOKS 





BIOGRAPHY 


JOHN A. 


By HENRY G. PEARSON. Two volumes with Photogravure Portraits. 


ANDREW 


$5.00, wet. Postage, 35 cents. 


‘* Every citizen of the state has reason to be thankful for the tribut- to the memory of her great war governor, which 
is contained in a book so full of information, so careful in detail, so conscientious in spirit.”"—Boston Transcript. 


American Men of Letters 


By HENRY D. SEDGWICK 
This Life is largely made up of autobiographic materials, 
and portrays with true literary art the most heroic 
career in the annals of American letters, 


Each of the above, with portrait, $1.10, ne?. 


WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT 
By ROLLO OGDEN 
“Mr. Ogten has told his story simply and entertainingly 
and has been able to employ material that has not 
been used before "—N. Y. Sux. 
Postage, ro cents, 


By CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. With Photogravure Portraits. $2.00, met. Postage, 14 cents. 
“* This is a valuable contribution to the history not only of St. Louis and the Middle West during the period of its most 
rapid growth, but also of the whole country in the critical times of the Civil War.’’—Zvening Post, New York. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ESSAYS 
METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


By NICHOLAS P. GILMAN. Crown 8vo, $1.60, met. Postage, 14 cents. 


A comprehensive account of industrial problems of the first importance, Trade-unionism, Employers’ Associations, 
Collective Bargaining, Conciliation, Arbitration, etc , by the author of ** A Dividend to Labor.” 


R 
By NATHANIEL S. SHALER 


A scientific study of human relations, with especial refer- 
ence to race prejudices, such as arise in the contact of 


the Jews and Negroes with the Aryan peoples. 
1zmo, $1.40, met, Postage, 10 cents, 


ESSAYS FOR THE DAY 
* By THEODORE T. MUNGER. Crown 8vo, $1.00, ze¢. Postage, 11 cents. 


* 
Stimulating essays on religious and peg 3 ge mn of the day, by the author of “On the Threshold.” A paper of 
much significance to church-goers is that on ‘‘ The Church: Some Immediate Questions.” 


POETRY 
ENGLISH and SCOTTISH POPULAR 
BALLAD 


KITTREDGE and 


UT 
By ALBERT H. TOLMAN 


The several essays which make up this volume will have 
special interest for students of English. The topics 
range from Anglo-Saxon try to the stories of Poe. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50, met. Postage, 13 cents. 


THE FIRE-BRINGER 
By WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 
‘It is a fine, scholarly work, fully sustaining Mr. Moody’s 
reputation as one of the greatest of American Poets.” 
—Chicago Record Herald. 
r2mo, $1.10, net, 


Edited By GEORGE L. 
HELEN CHILD SARGENT 


Cambridge Edition. With Introduction, Notes, Index 
etc., and based on Professor Child’s English and 


Postage, 8 cents. Scottish Popular Ballads in five volumes. 


OUTDOOR 
WITH THE BIRDS IN MAINE 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
‘‘The name Olive Thorne Miller is one which has become 
inseparably linked with all things delightfulin the 
open air.”—S?. Louis Globe Democrat. 
16m0, $1.10, wet. Postage, 10 cents. 


HISTORY. 
THE OLIGARCHY OF VENICE 


By GEORGE B. McCLELLAN 
Mayor of New York 
‘*A work that should grace the bookshelf of every library, 
public and private.”—Mail and Express, New York. 
$1.25, ze¢. Postage, 11 cents. 


A GUIDE TO THE BIRDS 

By RALPH HOFFMANN 

ide to the identification of birds in the field. 
illustrated 


Postage, 13 cents. 


A complete 
of New England and eastern New York. 
by Fuertes and others. 

r2mo, $1.50, #ef. 


“AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By FRANK B. SANBORN 


This new volume in the series is a contribution based on 
unusual research and marked by strong individuality 
in style and method. $1.10, net. Postage, 10 cents. 


By COLONEL THEODORE A. DODGE. 

A comprehensive military life of Napoleon, forming a part of Colonel Dodge’s “ ney of the Art of War,” in which 
the work oF Czsar, Hannibal, Alexander, and Gustavus A olphus has already been treated. Fully illustrated with maps, 
charts, and portraits. Postage, 49 cents. (Volumes I and II ready May ar.) 





Volume I Volume Il 


4 volumes. Each, $4.00, #e?. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston and New York 
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-. 7008 B.C. ete SB 1904 An... 


OFFERED IN THE UNITED STATES BY 


The Outtook 


BY ARRANGEMENT WITH THE HISTORY ASSOCIATION OF LONDON 


9,000 YEARS OF HISTORY 


HE OUTLOOK’S offer in the United States of The Historians’ History of the World has 
been received with a cordial approval which seems to justify the highest expectations of a 
genuine success. 


THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


is the only modern world-history worthy of the name. The last work of this character was An Uni- 
versal History, published in London in 1779. Since then historians have grown more and more to 
be specialists, and the task of writing an adequate, comprehensive, up-to-date world-history has be- 
come increasingly more difficult and at the same time more necessary. 

To accomplish this great task it was necessary to engage not only the best living historical 
scholars, but also to organize their labors in a highly ingenious and scientific manner. The leading 
universities of the world furnished the editors and contributors. They include professors and -grad- 
uates of Oxford and Cambridge in England, of the University of France, of the University of Ber- 
lin, and of the other principal universities of Europe and America. 

One reason that makes an adequate world-history necessary is that a man cannot read even a 
tithe of the works that are necessary to a knowledge of the subject. AN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOL- 
ARS—A COMPOUND BRAIN—HAS DONE WHAT THAT ONE MAN COULD NOT DO, AND HAS EXTRACTED ALL 
THAT IS ESSENTIAL IN WORLD-HISTORY FOR HIS MENTAL NOURISHMENT. 


9,000 YEARS OF HISTORY COVERED BY 2,000 HISTORIANS 


Two thousand historians have been used as authorities. The period of time covered is from 
7000 B.c. to 1904 A.D. The narrative begins at the dawn of civilization, which is placed by Dr. Flin- 
ders Petrie as far back as 7000 B.c. in Egypt, and by Dr. John P. Peters at about the same period 
in Babylonia. Thus the stupendous period of practically 9000 years is comprehended. The stories 
| « Babylon and Nineveh, of Memphis and Thebes, of Athens and Rome, of London and Paris, are 











equally interesting, and are told with the same completeness. 
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TO INTEREST—THE GUIDING PRINCIPLE OF THIS HISTORY 


~ aah APS 


or 


That~ history may- be-made the.most interesting of all studies is a truth we hold to be self-evi- 
dent, although it has not invariably been appreciated by writers of history. Im The Htstorians’ His- 
tory of the World it has served as a guiding principle’ and a beacon light from the first page to the 
last. tie ‘ 

It is impossible to find works of fiction that can comparé“as fascinating reading with the great 
chapters of history. Even the stories of Edgar Allan Poe grow weak beside the true stories that 
have been left to us by nearly every. age of the past.. If we take the element of mystery in Poe, we 
shall find it surpassed in the mysteries of the Bastille, including among numberless others that of 
“The Man with the Iron Mask.” 


THE BEST AND THE MOST VIVID NARRATIVES 


In all the fiction that has ever been written there are probably no descriptions so graphic and 
vivid as those of Thomas Carlyle on the French Revolution and the Terror. The best of these ‘are 
quoted in the History, but Carlyle is admittedly inadequate as a historian of the facts of that event- 
ful period, and these are therefore supplied either by actors in the Revolution and contemporaries like 
Camille Desmoulins, or by eminent modern authorities like Victor Duruy, Louis Blanc, and Mr. H. 
Morse Stephens. 

All the elements of human passion are found in true history. It is not an affair only of strug- 
gles between kings and nations, of battles, revolutions, and strife. What romance can hold more 
pathos, more tragedy, more of the tender emotions, than the story of Mary Queen of Scots? Yet 
in this work a hundred stories of famous but hapless women may be found to equal it. 


SPLENDID DEEDS AND HEROES 


All the great and splendid deeds of history have been brought out in strong relief and described 
fully. All the heroes, all the men who have worked and died nobly for humanity, are portrayed. 
These stories are told for the most part in the words of the greatest masters of our own and other 
languages. 


A WORK FOR THE FAMILY 


This is above all a work for the family. Nothing can better form the characters of boys and 
girls than a sound knowledge of history, in which the results of heroism and villainy, of unselfish 
devotion and selfish intrigue, of wisdom and foolishness, are clearly and impartially told. More- 
over, no book could be more atttractive and fascinating to the young than this, for while it teaches 
the eternal morality of facts, it never sermonizes. 


PLAN OF SALE 


The Outlook has adopted a plan of sale for the History in this country which is a complete revo- 
lution in bookselling methods, and designed especially for the benefit of the early buyer. Several 
attractive and novel features have been introduced. The Outlook has prepared two interesting 
pamphlets, one of which deals with the Plan of Sale, while the other contains specimen pages and 
gives a concise outline of the History. The Outlook will be pleased to send these two pamphlets 
free on receipt of the following form of application. 


THE OUTLOOK, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me (1) the pamphlet which contains specimen pages, and (2) pamphlet 
describing in detail The Outlook’s plan of sale of 7he Historians’ History of the World POS 
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given to the world in 1862. 





A new|version was needed, because 


many valuable manuscripts of the Bible came to’light after the time of om James—the Alexan- 
drian, in 1628; the Vatican, in fac-simile, in 1868 ; and the Sinaitic, discovere 


by Tischendorf, and 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, supplies this need 


Scholars had become better acquainted with the ancient languages, and were 


able to bring out more exactly the precise thought of the original writers. 


All ex- 


pert linguists agree that the American Standard Revised Bible gives the meaning 
of the original better than any other translation. 
“It sheds a glare of light upon many obscure verses in the King James Version,” 


says the Sunday School Evangel. 


THE TEACHERS’ 


EDITION 


has everything entirely new and pes especially to conform exactly 
oO. 


with the wording 


paper, or the famous Nelson’s India Paper. 
Prices, 35c. to $12. 


For sale by all booksellers. 





Interleaved India Paper Editions, $9 to $18. New Testament alone, 15c. to $2.50. 
We alco publish the King James Version in over 400 different styles. 


Write for Catalogue—sent free. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


37 East 18th Street, New York. 


this particular version. 


The American Standard Revised Bible is now published in a large variety of sizes and bind- 
ings—text alone, text with maps, text with maps and references, teachers’ edition—on ordinary 


Publishers 














THE NEW YORK 
DAILY TRIBUNE 


NO GORE. NO THRILLS. 
NO SENSATION— 
But a good daily history of the 
World. 
The Daily and Sunday Tribune, by 
mail, 1 month, $1.00. 


THE NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE FARMER 


has no superior anywhere in this 
wide world as a publication for 
Farmers and their families. 


The Price is only $1.00 a year. 





THE NEW YORK 
TRI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


For those who want to get the 
New York news and news of things 
the world over and don’t have the 
time to read a metropolitan daily 
seven times a week, the Tri-Weekly 
fills the bill. Issued Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 


Price, $1.50 per year. 





THE NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE REVIEW 


is a handsome, sixteen page weekly. 
The only publication of its kind sold 
anywhere for the money. 
the essence of the week’s news, with 
clean cut, sane comment. 


It gives 


Price, $1.00 -per year. 
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Longmans, fireen, & Co.'s New Books 





NEW LAND: 


Four Years in the Arctic 
Regions 


By OTTO SVERDRUP. Translated 
from the Norwegian by Eruer Har- 
RIET HeaRN With 62 Plates, 162 
Illustrations (4 Maps) in the Text, and 
4 Folding-out Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 
$10.50 net. By mail, $11.06 





CHARLES II. 


By OSMUND AIRY, LL.D., M.A. 
New Edition. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.25 net. 
By mail, $2. 40. 


*.* This is a reprint of the letterpress of 
the volume in Messrs, Goupil’s Series of 
Tllustrated Historical Monographs. 


The Sons O’ Cormac, 


an’ Tales of Other Men’s Sons: 


Irish Legends 


By ALDIS DUNBAR. With 8 Illustrations by Myra Luxmoore, Crown 8vo, $1.50 


The History of Twenty-five Years 


1856-1881 
By SIR SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B., author of ‘‘A History of England 


from 1815-1858.”’ 


CAROLINE tHe ILLUSTRIOUS 


Queen-Consort of George Il. and Sometime 

Queen Regent. A Study of Her Life and Time 

By W. H. Wivxins, M.A., F. S. A., Au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Love of an Uncrowned 
Queen,’’ etc. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. With 42 Portraits and other 
Illustrations, 8vo, $5.00 


Mrs. WALFORD'S New Novel 
THE BLACK FAMILIARS 


By Mrs. Watrorp. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“ . . . will hold attention throughout and 
amply reward its perusers. . . . The romance 
is particularly valuable for the light it sheds on 
religious matters ia those days; but it is besides 
a stirring and well-told tale, .’—AMERI- 
CAN, Nashville, Tenn. 


Vols. I. and IL (1856-1870), 





8vo. $10.00, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By the Rev, J. Francis Bricut, D.D,, 
Master of .University College, Ox- 
ford, Period V.—Imperial Reaction 
—Victoria —1880-1901. With Maps 
and Plates. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


THE BERYL STONES 


By Mrs. Atrrep Sipewicx, Author of 
‘‘Cynthia’s Way,’’ ‘‘ The Thousand 
Eugenias,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. $t.50. 


“Here is one of the most charming tales of 
the season. The work is a lovely picture of a 


pure high-spirited woman, climbing to success 
and happiness through circumstances which 
would have crushed an ordinary mortal to 
the earth.”—PIcAYUNE, New Orleans. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 
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THE VIKING’S SKULL 
By JOHN R. CARLING 
“A capital tale of mystery and detection, of 
crime and retribution.” 
—New York Times Saturday Review. 
Illustrated. 350 pages. $1.50. 





THE RAINBOW CHASERS 
By JOHN H. WHITSON 
“Presents with striking vividness a picture of 

the rise and fall of a boom town.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


IMiustrated. 393 pages. $1.50. 





With Frontispiece by Chase Emerson. 


Far removed from the general run of fiction is the strong, optimistic story entitled 


9 
The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus 
By M. E WALLER, Author of “A Daughter of the Rich,” etc. 
Prof Harry Thurston Peck, editor of the Bookman, says: ** It is a book which does one good 
to read and which is not readily forgotten; for in it are mingled inextricably the elements 
of humor and pathos and also a strain of generous feeling which uplifts and humanizes.” 


311 pages, 12mo, $1.50. 





Cook-Book,” etc. 


With 60 illustrations. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


FOOD AND COOKERY FOR THE SICK 
AND CONVALESCENT 


An invaluable new book for nurses, mothers, etc., by FANNIE 
MERRITT FARMER, author of “The Boston Cooking School 


Portpaid, $1.65. 


LIFE and DEATH and OTHER 
LEGENDS and STORIES 
By HENRYX SIENKIEWICZ 


Translated from the original 
Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 
Illustrated, 16mo, $1.00. 








Published 
by 





LITTLE, BROWN @ CO., BOSTON 


At All 
Booksellers 











** This is a remarkably valuable work.”—Metvit Deweve § 


HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


COMPILED BY 
J. N. LARNED 


is the most comprehensive, most authoritative, and 
most highly indorsed history of the world in the Eng- 
lish language, and is still the best. 
‘* The best work ever sold by subscription in the United 
States.”—Cuar.es Orr, Librarian. 

The entire history of every country, and of all im- 
portant social, political, economic, and religious 
movements, of all ages, in the exact words of the 
world’s greatest historians and prose writers, from 
Thucydides to Green and Fiske. The matter has been 
anewdge selected from more than 6,000 volumes of 

istory, and more than 7,000 other volumes are referred 
to for further study. 
“‘ The most scholarly discrimination is shown in the 
selection of passages.’’—Pres. James B. ANGELL. 
** One of the few books which have fixed upon a gen- 
uine need, and then met it adequately.” 
. —Prot. Joun Dewey. 
_ All the matter is so systematized and arranged that 
information on any subject, properly historic, can be 
turned to at once. “Invaluable for reference,” and 
helpful, stimulating, and broadening for consecutive 
reading. 
“*One of the most valuable reference books in exist- 
ence.”—JOHN Fiske. 
“* The almost incomparable usefulness of this work.” 
—Dr. ALBERT SHAW. 
‘* Must prove an inspiration whether in the tamily or 
school.’’—Pres. W. R. HARPER. 

Sold only by subscription. Sent, carriage prepaid, 

on easy payments. Write for pamphlet, : 
THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 


— 





Original Autograph 
Letters o 


Lincoln, Dickens, Thackeray, Emerson, 


Washington, Grant, Hawthorne 
and of every other celebrity of the past four hundred years 
SEND FOR MY PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
One West 34th Street, N. Y. City, 


Publisher of Zhe Collector,.a Monthly Journal 
for autograph collectors. One Dollar a Year. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 


ies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 

Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 

week before one to take effect ; the old a8 well as the 

new address should be given. _ 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 

accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 

We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


WW ARTED.—Active, educated men of business ability who 
wish to earn $40 a week or more; give age. references, 
experience. DODD, MEAD CoO., New York. 
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“THE BLACK KNIGHT ”’ , 


ASS FOUNTAIN PEN TROUBLE 


L 0 6 dk ar ie 
A / 
— / 


ONE-PIECE BARRE) 


A real Fountain Pen at, 


last; not merely a Tank 
pen. “The Black Knight ’’ 
isso built that the flow ts 
positively continuous. 
Can’t leak; barrel has no 
joints. Can't overflow; ink 
runs back into barrel when 
not in use. Can't soil fin- 
gers; fills automatically by 
asuction, To fill, press coin 
fin slot. Full size when in 
fuse 7 1-8 inches. Use ink 
from any bottle. Unique 
feed causes ink to flow in- 
stant!y, but will notallowit 
to drop from point and blot. 
Fitted with 14- 





ma 
rect to user. You # 
Save dealers’ 


mh . 
Rd 
\ \ oe eo 
AUTOMATIC FILLER 


} = 
* 
se ’ 
\ ae —O 
~ 


OUR GUARANTEE 


on pen is ae epttstee. 

return n goo 
condition ‘within’ ten 
days and money will 
be refunded ithout 
question. 














A ital will bring fuller 
particulars; but why not 
send $1.50 tor the pen un 
der condition of our guar 
antee? 


Black Knight 
a! —~ PEN U0., | 
Ls dDept.7, 
10 West 8t., 
ONEIDA, 














| NEW york. 





Established 1860 
150 Varieties 


Esterbrook’s 
Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N. Y. 

















~ <> ’ 


The Beauty of AN ELGIN WATCH 


is not case-deep but goes straight through to the springs and screws, the wheels and 
staffs and jewels, and all the rest. Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgin 
watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, «An Elgin Watch always has the wre 
beauty and durability. Full ruby jeweled. eusrantesds Bond for booklets 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - ° © . Elgin, Ul. 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 


Next school year opens Sept. 29, 1904. For full information, ap- 
ply to MRS. ROBERT PORTER KEEP. 


Illinois 


LECLAIRE COLLEGE, 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS, 


receives students of seventeen years and over, gives comman 
school, high school, collegiate and business courses. Tuition 
and board are paid by half day work at house-building, fao- 
tory trades and farming. Address N. O. NELSON, St. 
Louis, Mo., or Edwardsville, Illinois. 


Massachusetts 


t& Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. For catalogue, addresa 
Henry LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers four-year courses of study leading to the Gegree of 8.B. in 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineeri Mining and Metal- 
urey. rchitecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, Chemistry, 
Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medica 
schools), Science for Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
Students are admitted to regular standing by examination and by 
transfer from other schools or Colleges. Approved Special Students 
may be admitted without examination. The Catalogue will be sent 
on epemicaticn to the Secretary, J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Open only te Bachelors of Arts, Science, or Philosophy, 
and Persons of Equivalent Standing. 


The course of study required for the degree of M.D. is of four 
ears’ duration. The next year begins Sept. 29, 1904, and ends on 
the last Wednesday in June, 1905. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES IN MEDICINE, 

Courses of instruction are offered for graduates of recognized 
medical schools, and are given in all the subjects of practical and 
scientific medicine. 

The extensive laboratories of the school are inferior to none, and 
the clinical advantages afforded by the hospitals of Boston are 
unequaled in quality and extent. 

SUMMER COURSES. 

During the summer, courses {n many branches of practical and 
scientific medicine are given to both medical students and graduates. 

Facilities for research work are offered in all of the laboratories. 


























For detailed announcements address 
DR. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, 
Harvard Medical School, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. SamveEL V. Coxe, A.M., D.D. 


20th year begins Sept. 14, 1904. Endowed college preparatory 
Certificates to College. Advanced courses for high-school du- 
ates and others. Art in music. Eeperenses teachers. Native 
French and German. Gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, 
basket-ball, golf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 
beautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For Catalogue and views 
address WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass, 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “4? ilvss 


A Superior School for Boys, Summer Camp in Maine. 











RIDCE HALL 


ROCK 


c 4 
rnest . Schol . A 

fac ita cpt A ee 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





, Sports; Tutoring if red 
en weeks 100; Illustrated booklet. 





New York 





"Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address THE PRESIDENT. 


OquaGa LAKE, N. Y. 


Forest Park Cam 
to Are Grate tek IapSedbiod ME Ta ci 





LVIN L. LEWIS, A.M., 107 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 





New York, Ossining-on Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


Terms, $700. Fall term begins September 2th, 1904. 


FOR 
BoYS. 








“Stone Upon Stone”’ d 


- s> a 
is not only the translation of its name, (Lng =a 
but describes the conser- fia 


S attention given to the acquirement 
of grace, dignity and refinement of beari 
and manner. Certificate admits to leading col- 
- Savansed comes in Art and Music. fay 
ui pasium. . Year book 
views of school on application. 
Hiss C. C. FULLER, Principal, Hadsen, 5.Y. 


Adirondack 
Summer School 


Two miles from Lake Saranac; 7 miles from Lake Placid. Eleva- 
tion, Ve feet. Art, Manual ik Nature Study. Conducted 
beiphie . lees : Tomer iTt, The Stadio. oN. S20 

: 8 un une let, e Studio ° 
St.; after June ist, P, O. Saranac Lake, N. ¥. — 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


General and College Pre t 
FE or Girls. Large recreation’ grows — — 
Riverside Drive, 85th and S6th Sts., New York City. 




















Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks County, George School. 


* FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Under management of Society of Friends. 
Attractive country location near Philadelphia. 
Extensive grounds and farm. acres. 
Careful moral training. Preparation for business and 
college. For illustrated catalogue address 


JOS. S. WALTON, Ph.D., Principal. 





Theological Seminary 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


72nd Se . 8tro with ad 
in the ‘College and Usnsereatory ot Music. en 
Frot. E. I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin Ohio. 
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HOTELS, Aesth TRAVEL, ETC. 


EUROPE Si srcees st" 6250 


Five spectall cngied and tom 
EURO ee conducted tours from and upward rda, 
including all expenses. Send for pamphlet, BAKER & G BON, 
Tourist Managers and Organizers, Nassau Street, New York: 


~~ BRSON. ATs. 


Readers foreign araeet will 
mx of at charges the B Book of Little Tours Eurece, 


Sa es pis nett ea ean Sp 
BRITISH ISLES and PARIS. 


Three special personaily conducted parties now forming. 
The first exclusively for ladies—second for men—the third 
for ladies and gentlemen. Terms moderate. Everything 
first-class Exceptional privileges. Highest references 
Address without delay, 

HYACINTHE RINGROSE, 
348 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















Why not Travel 
in Comfort 


and avoid the bother of Tickets, Baggage, 
Hotel Bills and planning Places to see, 
In the smal! exclusive parties of 


BARTLETT’S 
Foreign Tours 


everything is provided; the service is un- 
equalled and the price moderate, 
SAILING DATES:— Spanish Riviera, 
April 23; Annual Spring, May 7; Summer 
Mediterranean, June 25 and uly 2; Nor- 
way — Sweden— Russia, June 16; Annual 
Long Summer and ze June 25; 
Special Swiss, June 25, 
If you wish Ly! fullest enjoyment from your next trip 
abroad. write for our illustrated Book [, Sent free. 


BARTLETT'S SELECT TOURS °°? Watnyr St. 


" SAMOTHRACE 


indeed is desolate, but not 
- 3 coon of Greece 


aor peanery, for histor- 
ie and literary 
tion, for richness of life- 
long inspiration, 


Our 16 and 21 day 


saneliein 


(by oe 2 as 


cannot be gaan le by any 
imaginable experience. 
They can be joined without 
reference to our other 
tours. 

Booklet gives details of ali 
of our itineraries, ce — ya 

rope and the 
Sent free. 


BUREAU OF UNI- 
VERSITY TRAVEL, 
202%< Clarendon St., 
Boston. 

















Come Here! ree ft for uilnd and body. Your 
payeieian will agree, Booklet 
free STEUBEN SanrTaRIvM, Hornelisville, N. Y. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late first Assistant 3. gees in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Ronee visit before decidi 

SPENCER KINNEY, 








1877 For 27 years 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills soantertem 


It is owned a: ror 

PHYSICIANS ‘OF STANDING RE ORD: 

TO COME and make a personal investigation. They will be 
entertained as our guests. Upon receipt of a description of 
any case of Cancer or Tumor, we will mail at our expense 
the most valuable information ever published on this sub- 
ject, and will tell you why the knife fails to cure, and why 
the X- -ray, Radium or any other light treatment can never 
be successful, and ali forms of so-called home treatments 
are worthless. Address, 

DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 








om 


“The Nation's pleasure ground and sani- 
tarium.”— David Be 


THE 
ADIRONDACK 


nnett Fill. 





MOUNTAINS. 





The lakes and streams in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains are full of fish ; the 
woods are inviting, the air is filled 
»» with -health, and the nights are cool 
and restful. 
once, you will go there again. An 
answer to almost any question in re- 
gard to the Adirondacks will be found 
in No. 20 of the “Four-Track Series,” 
“The Adirondack Mountains and How 
to Reach Them ;” issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy by J be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
y George 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


cent stamp, 


If you visit this region 


H. Daniels, General Passen- 
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CAUX PALACE HOTEL, Above Territet, Switzerland. GRAND HOTEL, Territet, Lake Leman, Switzerland. 


Magnificent appointments and unequaled 
THE TWO FIN E ST in all that the American public desire in a 
first-class hotel. Five minutes from the his- 
toric castle of Chillon, Montreaux, Vevey 
HOTELS IN EUROPE Clarens, by trolley, Grape Cure, Baths, Gym- 
nasiums, Winter Gardens, Grand Concerts, 
Rooms en Suite, Mountain Railway to Caux 
One at the water's edge, tte Palace. The climate of the South of France, 
other 3000 ft. above. with the grandest Alpinescenery. Illustrated 

circular sent on appplication to 


WM. T. SHEPHERD, American Agent, 372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











An Ideal Vacation 


YOU SHOULD PLAN TO VISIT THE 


“Land of Evangeline” 


NOVA SCOTIA 


VIA THE 


DOMINION ATLANTIC 
RAILWAY LINE. .To 
YARMOUTH, N. S. 


Three magnificent twin-screw, nineteen-knot steamers, “ Prince 
George,” “‘ Boston” and “ Prince Arthur,” in commission during the 

coming season. Under 18 hours, Boston to Yarmouth, connecting 
there with the famous “ Flying Bluenose Express” for ‘all points in 
the provinces. The steamers of this Company are electric lighted 
throughout, combining greatest speed with comfort 4 aatety. 
The poy service (leave Long Wharf, Boston, Tuesda d Fri- 
Se, m,) will be increased to DAILY SERVICE ABO T. JUNE 


“ the many prettily situated towns in the Annapolis Valley, 
tourists can spend the summer in cozy retreat in a very inexpen- 


. sive manner. For all particulars as to Doarding houses, hotels and 
's. 8. “ PRINCE*GEORGE” illustrated literature, address 


ae F. MASTERS, N. E. Supt., 
Delightful Climate, Beautiful Scenery and Long Whart, Boston 


the Most Hospitable People in America F. H. ARMSTRONG, G. P. A., 
Kentville, Nova Scotia 
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SEASHORE, LAKE “77 MOUNTAIN Resar/s 


PALOMUCO OUTTE TLL OLT ID LIMD Th Gad 
Reached bythe $Y 
ston Jertfol los: 


RIVERS OF 


- 
NEW ENGLAND, 
D by £9) 09.6 9.08. Ro) | 
Up i? SlAMIpp NEW ENGLAND 
Jor each LOOK SEASHORE OF 
MW Mong Me RAILROAD ICIURESQUE. 
FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS APPLY TO HISTOR “MISCELLANEOU 


fuk CS and SOTCUMS: PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, B&M.R.R 
a a . 7 é ’ ~ THE CHARLES RIVER 
Listittig ind anting, ee. 10 THE HUDSON, 
- Minti nig the Mounlatns: ™ << Fi e me | 
Southeas, den Hampshire Verrr1iit kK Valles. 
—~ Southwest. Jen Hampshire Lake Sunapee 
Jallev of the oimvecticutard orthernJermont— Juke Meniphreniayog. 
a Lhe Hoosac Country aid Peerfielad J aller: 
“a 1 ye ye lnock Kegion 
SumMMER Tourist Book dé OHAANOC seated Se Ui, 
, J: 


GIVING LIST OF TOURS AND RATES. HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSE LIST Cul? dl. VIAN esTIAY 


AND OTHER VALUABLE INFORMATION, FREE 


COLORED BIRD'S EYE VIEW “rom MT. WASHINGTON 
COLORED BIRD'S EYE VIEW*/ LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. ¢ SENT ON RECEIPT OF 6° FOR EACH. 








..By Sea to Maine... Ohe 


The Most Delightful, Refreshing Rangel Cy Lakes 
Short Sea Trip on the Coast... . ARE 


Fast Modern Steamships of the 
The Great Vacation 


MAINE STEAMSHIP CO. Territory of Maine 


SIXTY MILES OF GONNEGTED LAKES 


Sail from New York and Portland four times 
a week, the Monday Daylight Trip being 
one of the finest to be had anywhere. C 
The route to Bar Harbor, White Mountains. 

Rangeley Lakes, Eastport, St. John and be Rumford Falls Line 
Halifax—No Summer Tour complete with- 
out this Trip. 


Reached Direct by 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 
ON THROUGH TRAINS DUR- 
ING THE TOURIST SEASON 


Send for illustrated descriptive booklet contain- 
ing list of summer Hotels and Boarding Illustrated Booklet descriptive of the Rangeley Lakes 


Houses. Mailed free on application. mailed free upon request to 


B. R. Roomg, Gen’l Passenger Agt., New York Portland $ Rumford Falls Railway 


T. M. BARTLETT, Gen’l Agt., Portland, Maine R. G. Bradford, Traf. Mangr., Portland, Me. 
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To NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE 
BRETON, PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND, #4 NEWFOUNDLAND 
OPERATING BRAS D’OR LAKE ROUTE. 
NEW STEAMER. DAYLIGHT SERVICE. 

Delightful trips varying from “one night at sea” toa six days’ 
cruise including short deep sea voyage, sail the entire Nova Scotia 
Coast, through the straits of Canso, Northumberland Sound and Bras 
d’Or Lakes. Just the trip for spring or summer. Weekly sailing 
till June 14, then two trips per week. Best salmon and trout fishing. 

Send stamp for booklet, ‘Camera Gems,” colored maps, etc. 


J. A. FLANDERS, General Agent Plant Line, Union Wharf, Boston, Mass. 




















DESIRABLE COTTAGES WHITE MTS. 


Connected with 


TO RENT MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 


Send for booklet and information ' MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 
6 Tremont St., Boston. L. H. CILLEY, Mgr. 


The Montowese, eM NE ra 89 


INDIAN NECK, BRANFORD, CONN. ini 
A BEAUTIFUL LOCATION AT THE wipEstT| | CANOES and ROWBOATS 
PART OF LONG ISLAND SOUND. Canvas covered, built of cedar — light. staunch; graceful. 
Particularly desirable for families. Rooms with baths. Made of best materials by skillful workmen. Styles for all 


. purposes ; wide range of sizes and prices. 
Electric lights, bathing, boating, golf, tennis, music and * Bend NOW for free tlluetrated Catalogue. 


ther hotel. SEND FOR 
BOO ene Pertaining to & FOREVAN. flanager. OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 29 Middle St., Old Town, Ie. 


Ca >) 


Green Hills of Vermont (4 /e United States Hotel 


BOSTON, MASS. 
























































And the Shores and Islands of 


Lake Champlain 
‘** . , . where Nature’s heart 
Beats strong amid the hills.” 


BEST REACHED BY THE 


Rutland Railroad. 


LOW EXCURSION RATES. 


To Brandon, Lake Dunmore, Middle- 


bary, Ve s, Burlington. The Islands , 2 A 
or : she Chesplala, Tinto, Thou- Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 


sand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Saguenay River, etc. Terminal Station and convenient to the 
Send four cents te snes: for 75-page shopping district. Reasonable rates, unex- 
‘as celled table and good, comfortable rooms. 

“Across the Islands and Beyond, TARIFF OF RATES: 
— American Plan, <- = $2.50 per day & up. 


J. H. JAGOE, District Pass. Agent, European Plana (roomonly) 1.00 “ ‘“ & up. 
359 Broadway, New York, ete 


Oe oe ae TILLY HAYNES, JAMES G. HICKEY, 
: J Proprietor. Manager. 
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SIX | SIX 
TRACKS TRACKS 
Yhe 


BEST ROVTE 


From NEW YORK 
and NEW ENGLAND 


to the 


WORLD’ S FAIR 
At St... Louis= 


Is the one that for years has been recognized as ‘‘The great 














Passenger Line of America,” and has been called by the 
press of two continents ‘America’s Greatest Railway,” viz.: 


The New York Central 


AND 


Hudson River R. R. 


NOW STYLED 
‘‘THE SIX TRACK TRUNK LINE OF AMERICA.”’ 





Our frequent trains will give you speed, comfort and a 
great variety of scenery, including Niagara Falls 


Call on our Ticket Agents for particulars. 


SIX. 
TRACKS 
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Information 
if zo are coming to the St. Louis World’s# 
Fair— the atest exposition in history—j 
there are a few things you should know. If you} 
live anywhere East, North or West of St.j 
Louis, you willsave much time and inconven-}} 
ienceif you get a ticket via the Wabash—' 
the only line with its own tracks direct into 
its own individual station, right at the Main 
Entrance to the World’s Fair Grounds. 
Ticket agents of all lines will sell tickets to® 
St. Louis at greatly reduced rates—via the ff 
Wabash if you ask them to—they will] 
anyway if they want to do you a kindness. 

Our complete guide to the Exposition contains 
full information w.th a splendid map of the 
rounds and is beaucifully illustrated. It will 
sent free on reques and, if you ask it, with 
full information about your best route and the 
reduced rates. Write 


C. S. CRANE, G. P. & T. A., Wabash Railroad, St. Louis 
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SUMMER HOMES 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


van, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y., on the 
y & Western Rail It are fealfa 
lon of Xbsolute geen H 
with Pure A 


Oatarie 
ree or 4 toy ina 
E COST, 2.00 x4 t above sea, 
fh rH or Mosquitoes, and within ‘aes 


900 Hotels Yorn at Boarding Houses; with ines location, 
of board, facilities, 4 attractions, etc. Vacation Bureau at 425 


NE ey: 140, 165, 425, 1,854, 1,870 Broadway; 8 Park 
i 287 ath bus Av.; 153 Kast 125th 8t.; 273 West 
; 182 fi ye : ticker offices, Franklin and West 42d ot, 


Ferries. 
A. & BROOKLYN: 4 Court St.; 860 Fulton St.; 390 Broadway; 


ay, 56 Bea’ 
8t., Broo) giving an opportunity sel sum- 
mer ae Ho also ae aday’s a sh ng rin this delt htfu region 
Tickets good returning May Sist. J. C. AND iN, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 8t., N. ¥. 











FOR SALE. 


About 10 acres of high, well wooded 
building land on one of Casco Bay’s most 
beautiful Islands (Portland Harbor). Can 
be subdivided into about 100 lots. Near to 
wharf and P.O. Also a few good Cottage 
lots at $100 each. Cottages to let. Apply to 


JOSHUA T. NOWELL, 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 





BMURRAY &LANMAN’S 
' FLORIDA WATER. 


Refuse all substitutes 














FOR SALE AT 


Hennebunk Beach, Me. 


ing, age unsur- 
rives ; boating and fishing, 


Jortlandt %., New York 


THE SAGAMORE, 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


famed for beauty of its environments, the high character of J 
quipment and superiority of its cuisine; launches. ts, go 
eennis, billiards, Te arte telephone,and ~~~ 
n the office. M. prieror, 1170 B: way, room 502, 
New York. After June 1, Sagamore P. 6. Lake George, N. Y. 


R oO x M Oo R, Woeedjpne.. Ulster Co., N. Y. 
qui ve retreat. Modern 
Phy n all seasons. Write for 
Booklet. Lodges, Tents and ous Sites. also offered. 


THE HAMILTON ae 


h a 
pin J an Tat, A ants conducted on American plan. 
made thorougnly modern. Steam Beees, § vate 














new elevator, etc. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 pe 
rates by week and montn Send for circular. ievine . BALL 











THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


SOZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 


For 52 years the Dentifrice of 
Quality. Absolutely Non-Acid 


No Waste. No Grit 
New Patent Top Can 25¢ 








° 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Srookinet ong. Dinner. 
Rooms from $1. yu 
Rooms with Bath from oy eee per Day up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful ry intment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendan 3 Culst ine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteris tie of of bp 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of th 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, gin oe 
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Survey of the World 


Many prominent and influ- 
ential Republicans now ex- 
pect that Speaker Cannon 
will bé nominated for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. Itis well understood that Senator 
Fairbanks does not want the place. The 
recent Republican convention in his 
State, undoubtedly in accordance with his 
wishes, refrained from commending him 
to the party as a candidate for the nomi- 
nation. Mr. Cannon sincerely and ear- 


The Field of 
Politics 


nestly objects to the discussion of his pos- 


sible candidacy, and threatens to decline 
peremptorily the nomination if it shall be 
made. Party leaders, however, are in- 
clined to disregard his wishes, believing 
that his popularity would add strength to 
the ticket, especially in Illinois, where the 
labor union influence has been exerted 
against Mr. Roosevelt on account of his 
stand for the “ open shop ” in the Miller 
case. On the Democratic side, the atti- 
tude of Mr. Bryan excites much discus- 
sion, many saying that he would bolt the 
ticket if Judge Parker should be nomi- 
nated. Answering a question as to his 
purpose, addressed to him by a Demo- 
cratic Club in Indiana, he declined to com- 
mit himself, adding that no self-respect- 
ing man could say in advance of a con- 
vention that he would support the nomi- 
nee, no matter who he might be, or the 
platform, no matter what it might con- 
tain. In New York, the Democratic State 
Committee has selected for its chairman 
Cord Meyer, a millionaire whose sugar 
refinery was one of those that were com- 
bined in the Sugar Trust. He is inter- 
ested in several banks and in corporations 
whose business is directly affected by the 
protective tariff. Altho a member of 
Tammany, his election was not suggested 


or approved by the Tammany leader, who 
declined to serve on the Executive Com- 
mittee because his political foe, Senator 
McCarren, was made chairman of it. 
Some Democratic papers that support 
Judge Parker complain loudly because 
the recent convention placed at the head 
of the electors’ ticket James T. Woodward, 
president of a bank, who was interested 
with Mr. Morgan in the syndicate that 
took the bond issue during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second term. August Belmont 
was also in that syndicate, and his recent 
prominence in the movement for Judge 
Parker is the subject of criticism in Mr. 
Hearst’s papers, which publish a letter 
sent by him to influential Democrats in 
the West, urging them to support Judge 
Parker and thus assist “our efforts to 
eliminate Hearst as a possible candidate 
or a disturbing element.” J. Z. Woods 
Merrill, of Kansas City, formerly an inti- 
mate political friend of Mr. Bryan, as- 
serts that the latter desired the nomina- 
tion of Judge Parker as his associate 
on the ticket in 1900, saying that 
he regarded the Judge as “an able, con- 
scientious and energetic statesman, broad 
minded and full of progressive ideas.” 
Mr. Merrill publishes a letter received 
by him from Mr. Bryan on May 14th, 
1903, in which he said: “ I am investigat- 
ing Judge Parker, but I think there is no 
general objection that applies to him.”— 
Prosecuting Attorney Folk, answering 
questions concerning Bourke Cockran’s 
suggestion that he should be nominated 
for President, says that he could not ac- 
cept the nomination if it should be of- 
fered, because he regards the work to be 
done in the office of Governor of Mis- 
souri as of very great importance. He 
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could not desert those who have sup- 
ported his candidacy in Missouri for 
“ anything else in the range of possibil- 
ity."—George Fred Williams, the lead- 
ing advocate of Mr. Hearst in Massa- 
chusetts, failed to be elected a convention 
delegate in his own district.—Lieut. 
David Boyd, who while in charge of the 
naval recruiting station at New Orleans 
refused to accept negroes, has been re- 
lieved, the Navy Department holding that 
he misrepresented its policy. Boyd says 
he was instructed to take only such ap- 
plicants as were of the best grade; that 
the negroes were not of such grade, and 
that the acceptance of negroes repels 
white applicants. The New Orleans press 
is angry and has warned whites to refrain 
from applying.—The cases involving the 
suffrage restrictions in Virginia have 
come to nothing in the Supreme Court. 
They related to applications for writs to 
restrain the Board of Canvassers from 
canvassing the returns of the Con- 
gressional election in 1902. The court 
says nothing can be done, as the returns 
have been canvassed and the House of 
Representatives (the sole judge of the 
qualifications of its members) has ac- 
cepted the persons to whom certificates 
of election were issued. 
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The session of Con- 
gress ended quietly 
at 2 Pp. M. on the 
28th ult. It was the shortest of the 
“long” sessions in forty years. Such a 
session has once been prolonged to Oc- 
tober 20th, and the average length would 
call for adjournment in the first week of 
July. Official statements show that the 
session’s appropriations (for the fiscal 
year beginning with July next) were 
$781,574,629, including about $26,000,- 
ooo for deficiencies in the current year 
and $56,500,000 for the sinking fumd; so 
that appropriations for the actual ex- 
penses of the year were $698,272,786. It 
is estimated that the revenue will be 
$704,000,000. In the closing hours the 
total of appropriations was a subject of 
partisan debate. During the last week of 
the session there was much talk designed 
for publication in the Record and to be 
used in the approaching campaign. The 
most interesting of the debates was one 
between Mr. Bourke Cockran and Mr. 
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Dalzell, the bitterness of it being due to 
Mr. Dalzell’s assertion or insinuation that 
Mr. Cockran was paid by the Republican 
committee or leaders for his speeches 
against Bryan in 1896. This discussion 
was of a distinctly personal and abusive 
character. Mr. Dalzell could produce no 
proof, and Mr. Cockran asked for an in- 
vestigation. This was denied by a party 
vote. The customary resolution of 
thanks to the Speaker, offered by the 
Democratic leader, was notable for the 
breadth and depth of its commendation. 
Hearty support was given to it by all. 
No very important legislation, outside of 
the supply bills, was pending in the clos- 
ing days of the session. For the govern- 
ment of the Panama Canal zone full pow- 
er was given to the President... A joint 
commission of five Senators and five Rep- 
resentatives (six are Republicans) was 
appointed to inquire concerning the mer- 
chant marine and ship subsidies. Senator 
Gallinger is chairman. The proposed 
legislation concerning subsidiary silver 
coinage was withdrawn. Action upon 
the pending labor bills was deferred. 
Among the other bills upon which final 
action was not taken were those relating 
to new States, delegates from Alaska and 
Porto Rico, pure food, consular reform 
and the protection of the President. 
An amendment excluding immigrants 
brought by transportation companies un- 
der contract with a foreign Government, 
and aimed at the Cunard Company’s re- 
cent contract with Hungary, was stricken 
out in conference. Upon the nomination 
of Dr. Crum, to be Collector at Charles- 
ton, no action was taken. Immediately 
after adjournment the appointment was 
renewed by the President. It will be 
considered promptly at the beginning of 
the next session. 


Under a cloudless 
sky antl in the pres- 
ence of a vast audi- 
ence the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
was formally opened on Saturday last. 
Before 6 P. M., 237,000 persons had en- 
tered at the gates. In the morning the 
exercises were begun at the base of the 
Louisiana Monument with prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, and a 
brief address from Mr. D. R. Francis, 
President of the Exposition. After the 
formal transfer of the buildings to the - 
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Director of Exhibits, Mr. Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman’s “ Hymn of the West” 
was sung by a large choir. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremonies, a little after 
one o’clock, Mr. Roosevelt in the White 
House touched an electric button, thus 
starting the machinery and turning on 
the water for the great cascades that pour 
down from Festival Hall to the lagoon. 
In the address of Mr. E. H. Harriman, 
President of the New York State Com- 
mission, who spoke for the domestic ex- 
hibitors, an interesting reference to rail- 
road combinations was made. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Harriman, the head 
of the allied Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific roads, was interested on the side 
of the defense in the Northern Securities 
merger case. He said: 


“The combination of different railways 
should be regulated by law. So far as may be 
necessary, the public interest should be pro- 
tected by law, but in so far as the law obstructs 
such combinations without public benefit, it is 
unwise and prejudicial to the public interest. 
I do not deny that such unfriendly and ob- 
structive legislation may have been in part 
caused by unwise and arbitrary acts of railway 
managers, but the evolution of experience has 
largely removed the conditions which produced 
a conflict between State and railway interests, 
and the time has certainly come when the State 
should no longer unnecessarily burden or ob- 
struct these interests, but should co-operate in 
improving the condition of transportation.” 


Secretary Taft, who represented Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in the course of his ad- 
dress directed attention to the new ex- 
pansion, involving the solution of other 
and different problems from those pre- 
sented in the Louisiana Purchase, prob- 
lems that “ must be solved with the same 
high sense of duty, the same fearlessness 
and courage with which our ancestors 
met ” those of a century ago: 

“That they may not, and probably will not, 
be solved by. conferring Statehood upon the 
new territory is probable. Augurs of ill and 
ruin to follow from the experience and the 
polution of the problem are not wanting, but 


they never have been wanting in’ the history of © 


this country, and they never have been allowed 
to control the fearless grappling of new prob- 
lems by Americans. Those who look forward 
with dark foreboding to the result of this new 
adventure base their prophécies of disaster on 
what. they think is the weakness of the Ameri- 
can people. Those who look forward to its 
success base their judgment and their optimism 
on what -has-already been accomplished in the 
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Philippine Islands, and on what they know the 
American nation’ can do when an emergency 
and an inevitable necessity present themselves.” 
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At the hearings in the 
Smoot inquiry at Wash- 
ington, last week, it was 
shown that Apostle Heber J. Grant had 
been sent by Governor Wells, of Utah, to 
represent the State at the Kindergarten 
Conference in Berlin, and that .Grant 
started suddenly in the night to avoid a 
warrant for his arrest on the charge of 
polygamous association. The Governor’s 
sister is one of Grant’s plural wives. Ad- 
dressing the students of Utah University, 
Grant said that he had given to that in- 
stitution $50 for himself, $50 for one of 
his wives and $50 for another, and that 
he regretted that the law would not per- 
mit him to take more wives. He is now 
in Germany. The United States Marshal 
has been unable to find Apostle John W. 
Taylor, who is wanted as a witness. Tay- 
lor is said to be in Canada. He has five 
wives, and two of them are twins, not 
more than 24 years old, who had been 
domestic servants of his older wives. It 
is plain that he must have married these 
young women since 1890, when the 
Church forbade plural marriage by its 
Manifesto. Some think that he married 
them in Mexico or Canada. One of the 
witnesses before the committee was. 
Moses Thatcher, formerly an Apostle, 
who offended the Church authorities by 
being a candidate for the office of United 
States Senator and was compelled to re- 
sign his office in the Church. He said he 
was still a Mormon, but was not permit- 
ted to enter the Temple. He admitted 
that the Church had exerted strong in- 
fluence to prevent his election. If any 
Mormon, he added, should run for office 
in opposition to the wishes of the Church 
the result might be the same as in his own 
case; but “a free American citizen ” had 
a “right to retire from a Church office,” 
and he believed that “every man who 
loved his country ” would resign his office 
in the Church in such circumstances. 
Judge Powers, testifying again, com- 
mended the Mormons for their good 
schools, their interest in the arts and sci- 
ences and their toleration of other re- 
ligions. In 1900, however, he perceived 
that popular sentiment was inclined to 
question the good faith of their renuncia- 
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tion of polygamy. President Smith 
writes to the committee expressing his 
regret that he cannot procure the attend- 
ance of Abraham Cannon, Apostle Grant, 
George Teasdale, Lillian Cannon and 
several others, whose testimony, it was 
thought, would disclose polygamous mar- 
riages made with the consent of the 
Church since 1890. The committee will 
pursue its inquiry during the summer in 
Utah. 

& 

The boiler makers in 
the shops of the New 
York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company went on 
strike about ten days ago. They had de- 
manded nine hours instead of ten, with 
a wage increase of 15 per cent. The 
company would concede the nine hours, 
but not the increase of pay. It brought 
200 non-union men to the New Haven 
shops and gave them lodgings on a 
steamboat. The road’s 1,000 machinists 
and 3,000 car-workers had made similar 
demands, and all of them may soon go 
on strike. Addressing a Workingmen’s 


President Mellen 
on Unions 


Club in Hartford, on the 28th, the com- 
pany’s new President, Mr. Mellen, ex- 
pressed his opinions about unions. He was 
a workingman himself, he said, and he 
spoke of the privations and labors of his 


This was the age of the 
workingmen. Among them were the 
captains of industry of the future.. Men 
of affairs were looking for these, but 
they sought quiet workers, not talkers 
and trouble-breeders. Unions had ac- 
complished much good, but were not an 
unmixed blessing for the laboring man. 
They tended to discourage individual ef- 
fort. “They are a good thing for the 
drones, the inefficient, the walking dele- 
gate, and the officers, but are unneces- 
sary for the man who has the stuff and 
courage in him to carve his own way in 
the world.” They helped the lame, the 
halt and the weary at the expense of the 
really competent. Divested of all clap- 
trap, the union was simply a‘means of 
averaging wages, a device for making 
those who were willing to work care for 
those who wanted to “soldier.” But 
unions had come to stay, and he ex- 
pressed the wish that the company’s men 
generally would join them. Not that he 
would run a union plant as such, but he 
wanted to have in the unions “ the con- 
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servative influence of many of the good 
men who are out, to counteract the 
floater, the anarchist, the man who has 
nothing at stake in the world, who works 
with his mouth more than with his 
hands.” The trouble with unionism was 
its intolerance, like that which prevailed 
long ago in religion. “ The cry of ‘the 
union or the hospital’ has its counter- 
part in that older one of ‘the Church 
or the stake.’”” He urged union men to 
avoid violence, which hurt their cause im- 
measurably. The rule of seniority was 
a bad one, repressive and oppressive. 
Organized labor had forced into exist- 
ence the Trusts and combinations for 
protection from exaction. Capital would 
not seek investment where nothing but 
loss and controversy was to result. 
“Given all your hotheads seek, and cor- 
porations must be run by the Govern- 
ment. The hothead must be retired, or 
in the contest in which he will involve 
you, all of you will go down in defeat. 
Education and brains will outweigh 
numbers and brawn.” He advised all 
who had families and a stake in the world 
to join the unions and make themselves 
felt as a conservative force. Progress 
would be attained not by securing an in- 
crease of wages here and there, but by 
drawing the attention of the best minds 
to a study of conditions that caused 
unrest. He had seen much to deplore 
in the arbitrary and unreasonable con- 
duct of persons in authority dealing with 
unions. The head of a corporation could 
not satisfy his directors and stockhold- 
ers if his expense account were larger 
than those of his neighbors in the same 
line of busines. Business was falling 
off in New England, day by day, but his 
political friends unwisely opposed reci- 
procity with Canada. “I would not 
strike for money, but only to resent in- 
justice, and none of our men need strike 
for that reason while I am in authority.” 
No one was more worried than himself 
over the tendency of modern business 
development. He regretted the passing 
of the small merchant, the small manu- 
facturer, the man who worked in his 
shop with his own hands, and whose em- 
ployees were as welcome at his table as 
the best in the world. He believed the 
progress of the United States was large- 
ly due to such men. It was with appre- 
hension that he saw them disappear, 
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“but shall I struggle against the in- 
evitable,” he asked, “ or adjust myself to 
the new conditions and perhaps help to 
shape and influence them for the bet- 
ter?” 

ed 

The visit of King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel to Paris 
last October was. re- 
turned by President Loubet last week. 
The President, accompanied by M. Del- 
cassé, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
a number of French officials, went to 
Rome by rail April 24th and returned 
from Naples on the French cruiser 
“ Marseillaise”” April 29th. The party 
were received at the Italian frontier by 
representatives of the King, and at the 
station by the Mayor of Rome, the Prince 
of Colonna, the King, the Duke of Genoa, 
the Count of Turin, members of the Italian 
Cabinet and representatives of the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies. Along the 
route to the Quirinal were massed 500,- 
000 people, and the enthusiasm of the 
crowd assembled on the plaza in front of 
the palace was so great that President 
Loubet, King Victor Emmanuel and 
Queen Helena had to appear on the bal- 
cony three times. In the evening the city 
was illuminated and a torchlight proces- 
sion of 15,000 persons passed the Quiri- 
nal. On the following day the President 
went to the Pantheon to lay wreaths on 
the tombs of King Victor Emmanuel II 
and King Humbert, where he was re- 
ceived by the veterans of the Italian 
army. In the evening a royal banquet 
was given at which the two rulers ex- 
changed congratulations over the close 
and amicable relations now existing be- 
tween Italy and France, as emphasized by 
the recent treaties of arbitration and reci- 
procity. In the evening a gala perform- 
ance was given at the Theater Argentina. 
On the 26th President Loubet reviewed 
20,000 troops in the Piazza d’Armie, on 
his return passing. through the Piazza di 
Spagua, where the steps leading up to the 
Church of Trinita de Monti were com- 
pletely covered with flowers. In the af- 
ternoon he visited the Forum, where Pro- 
fessor Boni excavated three tombs. At 
the receptions United States Ambassador 
Meyer, and Charlemagne Tower, Am- 
bassador to Germany, and Andrew D. 
White, the former Ambassador to Ger- 
many, were shown especial favor. At 
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Naples the principal event was the naval 
review, where the Italian and French 
fleets joined in the evolutions. There 
were immense numbers of visitors in the 
city, and it is estimated that 20,000 people 


-were unable to find lodgings for the 


nght. It is quite as important to note 
that the tour was not marred by any of 
the manifestations of political and re- 
ligious antagonism which were so gen- 
erally prophesied. There was no anarch- 
istic attempt at assassination. The plan 
of the republicans and socialists to hold 
an anti-clerical mass meeting was not 
carried out. The Pope issued no protest 
against the reception of the President at 
the Quirinal, altho this is the first time 
that the head of a Catholic Power has 
visited there since the Pope was expelled 
from it. As a counter demonstration it 
was proposed that all loyal Catholics 
assemble for prayer in St. Peter’s at the 
time when President Loubet arrived, but 
this was given up, it is said at the desire 
of the Pope. 


Very strong evidence has 
been published to the effect 
that the Russian Government 
intends to moderate the anti-Jewish 
legislation, particularly the restrictions 
on residence outside the Pale and edu- 
cational privileges. Last fall the Min- 
ister of the Interior, Plehve, sent a cir- 
cular of inquiry to the provincial au- 
thorities to discover the causes of Jewish 
discontent and hatred of the Govern- 
ment. In most of the replies it was 
pointed out that the evils resulted largely 
from the overcrowding of the Jews in 
cities and in a few industries, and the 
ignorance of the rabbis, who were shut 
out from the higher schools and not al- 
lowed to establish schools of their own. 
The reports from the seven provinces 
in which Jewish colonies have been 
formed are of especial interest as bear- 
ing on the old question of the efficiency 
of the Jew as an agriculturist. Three of 
the provincial Governors report unfavor- 
ably on the project, and state that the 
Jews will not do farm labor. The other 
Governors reports that with certain 
changes in the land laws the agricultural 
settlements can be made successful. The 
Governor of Cherson, altho an anti- 
Semite, says that there is no doubt of the 
ability of the Jews to cultivate the land, 
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and that in this province 73 per cent. of 
them are engaged in agriculture. A cir- 
cular issued to the provincial authorities 
by the Ministry of the Interior, Depart- 
ment of the Police, admits the painful 


consequences of the attempt to confine. 


the Jews within the zone established for 
their residence, and the injuries done to 
individuals by expelling them from lo- 
calities where they have long resided, ow- 
ing to defective laws and conflicting in- 
terpretations of them, in these words: 
“In these circumstances it would seem 
scarcely in harmony with the principles of 
justice to throw on the Jews all the responsi- 
bility for the consequences resulting from their 
illegal residence outside the zone where they 
should be confined. This is especially the case 
at the present time, when the unhappy situa- 
tion of the expelled Jews is aggravated by the 
military events occurring in the Far East. 
“In view of this state of affairs, and being 
anxious to remove all that, at the present diffi- 
cult moment, might disturb the normal course 
of life in the interior of the Empire, and pro- 
voke, in a number of cases, discontent among 
the population, I consider it necessary to sus- 
pend, till peace is restored, the expulsion from 
their actual places of residence of those Jews 
whom the local authorities have reported as 
living illegally in localities where they were 
formerly authorized to settle, but where this 
permission has subsequently been withdrawn; 
the same leniency may be shown to Jews who 
have lived for a long time outside their legal 
zone of residence and have a house and family. 
“But I should add that the necessary con- 
dition for the application of these measures 
should be the receipt, from the administrative 
authorities concerned, of an assurance that the 
Jew whom it is proposed should be allowed to 
remain in a locality where, according to the 
law, he should not reside is not doing anything 
likely to disturb public order, and that he does 
not provoke discontent among the surrounding 
population.” 
The final judgment in the Kishenef 
cases was pronounced April 25th, a year 
after the massacre. Two men, Rusneke 
and Bodijan, were found guilty of the 
murder of a Jewish couple named For- 
rarji, one being sentenced to four years’ 
and the other-to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment. Fifteen persons were found guilty 
of rioting and condemned to a year’s im- 
prisonment. Thirty-six were discharged. 
The demands for damages on account of 
destruction of property, more than 300 
in all, were thrown out of court without 
consideration. Neither the witnesses 
nor prosecuting attorneys were protected 
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in their right of free speech. Sokoloff 
and Wolkenstein, two of the lawyers 
who took part in the trial, were banished 
into the interior for their protests against 
the proceedings. A Christian witness, 
Gourier, Councillor of State, who testi- 
fied in favor of the Jews, was forced to 
resign his post as manager of convents 
in Bessarabia on account of his testi- 
mony in the case. 


The squadron from 
Vladivostok, cruising 
off the eastern coast of 
Korea about 150 miles north of Gensan 
(Wonan), caught and sank a Japanese 
transport, the “ Kinshu,” which had be- 
come separated from the fleet during a 
fog, and, mistaking the Russian vessels 
for Japanese, approached them to bring 
them coal. The Russians captured al- 
together 17 officers, 20 soldiers, 85 coolies 
and 65 of the crew; but over 200 of the 
soldiers shut themselves below deck and 
refused to surrender. The Russian 
boarding party then withdrew and a tor- 
pedo was exploded under the vessel. The 
Japanese then rushed upon deck and con- 
tinued firing upon the Russians until 
their ship was sunk by a second torpedo, 
which exploded the boilers. Many of the 
Japanese officers and soldiers committed 
suicide rather than be saved by the Rus- 
sian boats. According to Japanese re- 
ports the number lost was only 73. The 
“ Kinshu” was a 4,000-ton merchant- 
man, carrying rice and other military 
supplies, including 1,500 tons of coal, and 
was armed with four Hotchkiss guns of 
1.9-inch caliber. Besides this the Vladi- 
vostok fleet sank two small Japanese 
steamships, the “ Goyo Maru” and the 
“ Nakamura.” The crews of both were 
taken off. 


The Vladivostok 
Squadron 
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The (first important 
land battle of the war 
took place on Sunday, 
May Ist, and resulted in a complete 
victory for the Japanese, giving them 
the control of the whole estuary of the 
Yalu River. The Russians have burned 
Antung and retreated to Feng-Wang- 
Cheng, which is on higher ground and 
nearer the railroad, where it is under- 
stood they will make their second 
stand. The passage of the Yalu was 
effected by means of pontoon bridges 


The Passage of 
the Yalu 
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on which the Japanese crossed at the 
two points north of Wiju, concentrat- 
ing their forces for an attack on Kiu- 
liencheng (Chiu Tien Chang), which 
was the most important Russian posi- 
tion, since it dominated Antung and 
commanded the road to Pekin. The 
movement was begun on April 26th, 
when detachments of the Imperial 
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assigned the duty of crossing at Suku, 
and at about 3 o'clock on the morning 
of April 30th the pontoon bridge was 
completed at this point, when the Jap- 
anese crossed with heavy artillery and 
took a position on the Russian left 
flank. By heavy. bombardment the 
Russian batteries at Kiuliencheng were 
silenced and the Russian outposts 
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Map of the Yalu River, Showing the Bridge by Which the Japanese Crossed 


Guards and the Second Division 
crossed over the shallow channel to the 
islands a little north of Wiju. During 
the next two days there was skirmish- 
ing at many points along the river, 
where the Japanese had landed, and 
the Russians bombarded the fortifica- 
tions of Wiju and vicinity at long range 
from the Manchurian side, but doing a 
great deal of damage. To the Twelfth 
Division of the Japanese forces was 


driven back, so that the landing could 
be effected from the island opposite 
Wiju. While this was being done a 
flotilla of gun boats from the squad- 
ron of Admiral Hosoya passed up 
the Yalu and dislodged the Russians 
from a position on the low hills below 
Antung. At eight o’clock on Saturday 
night the bridge across the main 
stream of the Yalu just above Wiju 
was completed, and a second division 
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of the Imperial Guards crossed over 
during the night, taking up a position 
upon a high point near Chosan (Ku- 
san). On the morning of May Ist the 
Russians were in a line of about four 
miles long on the right bank of the 
Yalu, north of Antung. The Russian 
forces centered at Kiuliencheng in- 
cluded all of the Third Division, two 
brigades of the First Division, one 
cavalry brigade, with about forty quick 
firing guns and eight machine guns. 
By a general charge the Russians were 
driven from their position and forced 
to retreat with a loss of some 800 men. 
The Japanese captured more than 
twenty commissioned officers, twenty- 
eight quick firing guns and a large 


quantity of arms and ammunition. The 
casualties on the Japanese side are 
probably nearly equal in number to 
those of the Russians. The attack was 
ordered by General Kuroki at half past 
seven. The Japanese infantry charged 
across the river, wading breast deep, 
and stormed the hights. By nine 
o’clock they had swept the Russian line 
back across the plateau. The engage- 
ment is considered a very important 


victory by the Japanese, but is mini- 


mized by the Russians, who claim that 
there was no intention of holding the 
Yalu, but that their only object was 
to delay the advance of the Japanese 
by contesting each vantage ground on 
their retreat. 


‘Hymn of the West’ 


BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


O Tuovu, whose glorious orbs on high 
Engird the earth with splendor round, 
From out thy secret place draw nigh 
The courts and temples of this ground; 
Eternal Light, 
Fill with thy might 
These domes that in thy purpose grew, 
And lift a nation’s heart anew! 


Illumine Thou each pathway here, 
To show the marvels God. hath wrought! 
Since first thy people’s chief and seer 
Looked up with that prophetic thought, 
Bade Time unroll 
The fateful scroll, 
And empire unto Freedom gave 
From cloudland hight to tropic wave. 


Poured through the gateways of the North 
Thy mighty rivers join their tide, 
And, on the wings of morn sent forth, 
Their mists the far-off peaks divide. 
By Thee unsealed, 
The mountains yield 
Ores that the wealth of Ophir shame, 
And gems enwrought of seven-hued flame. 


Lo, through what years the soil hath lain 

At thine own time to give increase— 

The greater and the lesser grain, 

The ripening boll, the myriad fleece! 
Thy creatures graze 
Appointed ways; 

League after league across the land 

The ceaseless herds obey thy hand. 


Thou, whose high archways shine most clear 
Above the plenteous Western plain, 
Thine ancient tribes from round the sphere 
To breathe its quickening air are fain: 
And smiles the sun 
To see made one 
Their brood throughout Earth’s greenest 


space, 


Land of the new and lordlier race! 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


*Copyright, 1904, by Robert Allan Reid. 
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HYMN OF THE WEST. WORLD’S FAIR, ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


By Edmund Clarence Stedman and John Knowles Paine. 


‘Copyright, 1904, by Robert Allan Reid. Published by Thiebes-—Stierlin Music Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
By courtesy of the New York Tribune. 





Unpublished Letters” 


BY HERBERT SPENCER 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN THREE INSTALLMENTS ~ 


With an Introduction by George Llewellyn Rees 


HE following letters, heretofore un- 
published, were written by Her- 
bert Spencer to two Brooklyn 

friends. Spencer wrote without thought 
of publication—in fact, stipulated that his 
correspondence should not be published 
—presumably during life. He never cor- 
responded promiscuously, and what he 
sent out he dictated, only the signature 
being in his handwriting. Often the most 
ordinary paper was used by him, and both 
sides of the sheet were written upon. 
Months would elapse when his closest 
friends received only four or five lines, 
often dictated from the sick bed.. How 
little opportunity he had for making let- 
ter writing an art may be judged from 
this extract from a letter: 


“How much an invalid I have been for a 
long time past you may judge from the fact 
that until about two months ago I had not seen 
my most intimate lady friend for a year and a 
half, tho she wished to see me.” (June 8th, 
1894.) 

In another letter he says that ordi- 
narily he cannot stand over a few mo- 
ments without experiencing a weakening 
of the heart. He again replied rather 
testily to his friends that they must not, 
in view of his extreme delicacy, bother 
him for an expression of his opinions on 
more or less irrelevant and pedantic mat- 
ters. Later he left off letter writing al- 
together, except to the very few, and an- 
swered correspondence with the well- 
known printed circular thanking the cor- 
respondent for his good will, but beg- 
ging, on account of ill-health, to be ex- 
cused. 

Some of these letters are severe, but 
any severity of tone he employed was 
barely whispered, as it were, into the ears 
of bosom companions, and does not de- 
tract from the sweetness of soul which 
was truly his. Let us recall the words of 
os who knew him best. Said George 

10t: 
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“He is a good, delightful creature, and I 
always feel better for being with him.” 


George Lewes said: 

“ My. acquaintance with him was the bright- 
est ray in a very dreary, wasted period of my 
life. I had given up all ambition whatever, 
lived from hand to mouth, and thought the evil 
of each day sufficient. ~ 


Most of the letters bear upon the 
“ George business,” as Spencer bitterly 
characterized it. I am aware that his de- 
tractors will seize upon them. His 
friends, on the other hand, will be glad 
for this expression of his human side, and 
it will serve only to magnify his virtues. 
The fact that Spencer was the most pa- 
thetically beautiful character—‘ the most 
heroic figure of his time ”—the fact that 
every line of the “ Synthetic Philosophy ” 
is an appeal for individual rights, that 
his temperament was nothing if not in- 
tense, that unjust imputations rent still 
further a ragged nervous system—all 
these things will count for nothing with 
the detractors who will rise up. 

The letters were addressed to James A. 
Skilton, whose death occurred a few 
weeks ago, and Dr. Lewis G. Janes, late 
President of the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation. With the exception of John 
Fiske and Professor Youmans, these men 
were Spencer’s closest American friends. 
Mr. Skilton spent the good part of a 
fortune in gratuitously distributing Spen- 
cer’s works when the genius of the great 
philosopher was unknown to America. 
The two men did much close-range fight- 
ing, as it were, for the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, and other of Spencer’s ideas—in the 
press, from the forum, etc.—while their 
great master remained behind the firing 
line, often directing the battle, as the let- 
ters will reveal. As Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association Mr. Skil- 
ton prevailed upon Spencer to accept 
honorary membership, a compliment the 
philosopher paid to no other learned 


body. 
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Dr. Janes was perhaps the most sym- 
pathetic and intelligent interpreter Spen- 
cer had in America. »His position as 
President of the Association—which 
might be regarded as the first society in 
the world devoted to the promulgation 
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of Spencer’s theories—brought him in 
touch with the master. 

The recipients of the letters are now 
deceased, tho the fill congent of the heirs 
has been obtained for their ek 


Brooxtyn, N Y. 


Part 1.—Miscellaneous Letters 


[The letters included in this installment were written from various addresses—Dork- 
ing, London, Pewsey, in Wiltshire, and Midhurst, in Sussex—and relate to a number of 


subjects. 
troversy with Henry George. 


In the two following instalments will be given the letters relating to the con- 
Personal passages referring to health, the sending or re 


ceipt of printed matter, and subjects of a like character, have for the most part been 
omitted. Letters I-VII, inclusive, are addressed to Mr. Skilton. The first relates to cer- 
tain mechanical calisthenics prescribed by Mr. Skilton, the third to an anonymous attack 
on Spencerism published in a New York newspaper, the sixth to a congratulatory resolu- 
tion passed by the Brooklyn Ethical Association and addressed to Spencer.—EDIToR.] 


I 


October 30th, 1888. 

Dear Sir: I am much obliged to you 
for the expression of your sympathy and 
for the trouble you have taken in writing 
so long a letter. 

But you have not the remotest notion 
of my state, otherwise you would not give 
the advice you do. Half a minute’s use 
of the machine would make me ill for a 
month. 

When I tell you that I cannot stand for 
half a minute without producing inter- 
mission of the pulse, and that, if I persist, 
the result is utterly disastrous, you will 
see that I am far beyond reach of any 
such aid as you suggest. 

Please excuse brevity. I am obliged to 
abridge my correspondence, even tho dic- 
tated, to the smallest amount possible. 

P. S.—You will see that I have re- 
lapsed terribly since I wrote to you, but 
even at the time I wrote the use of the 
machine would have been ruinous. 


II. 


March 13th, 1890. 

Dear Mr. Sxitton: I received your 
telegram last night, and from the word- 
ing conclude that you wish some letter 
from me about Youmans which Fiske 
may read in his lecture on the 23d. Iam 
very glad to respond to the request, and I 
cannot do this better than by giving you 
the following copy of a passage in my 
“ Autobiography ” concerning him: 

“The relation thus initiated was extremely 
fortunate; for Prof. Edward L. Youmans was, 


of all Americans I have known or heard of, the 
one most able and most willing to help me. 
Alike intellectually and morally, he had in the 
highest degrees the traits conducive to success 
in diffusing the doctrines he espoused; and 
from that time to this he has devoted his life 
mainly to spreading throughout the United 
States the doctrine of evolution. His love of 
wide generalizations had been shown years 
before in lectures on such topics as the cor- 
relation of the physical forces; and from those 
who heard him I have gathered that, aided by 
his unusual powers of exposition, the’ enthu- 
siasm which contemplation of the larger truths 
of science produced in him was in a remark- 
able degree communicated to his hearers. Such 
larger truths, I have on many oceasions ob- 
served, are those which he quickly seizes—ever 
passing at once through details to lay hold of 
essentials; and having laid hold of them he 
clearly sets them forth afresh in his own way 
with added illustrations. But it is morally, even 
more than intellectually, that he has proved 
himself a true missionary of advanced ideas. 
Extremely energetic—so energetic that no one 
has been able to check his over-activity—he 
has expended all his powers in advancing what 
he holds to be the truth; and not only his pow- 
ers, but his means. It has proved impossible to 
prevent him from injuring himself in health 
by his exertions; and it has proved impossible 
to make him pay due regard to his personal 
interests. So that toward the close of life he 
finds himself wrecked in body and impover- 
ished in estate by thirty years of devotion to 
high ends. Among professed worshipers of 


- humanity, who teach that human welfare should 


be the dominant aim, I have not yet heard of 
one whose sacrifices on behalf of humanity will 
bear comparison with those of my friend.” 
Tho the volume ———. this passage 
will not be published until after my death, 
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I am very willing that this tribute of ad- 
miration to my late friend should be 
made public now. 
III. 
April 8th, 1890. 

My Dear Sir: It is, I think, needful 
that the letter of “ Outsider” and the 
editorial article upon it should be met. 
They cannot be allowed to pass unnoticed 
without injurious implications. 

I inclose the draft of a letter which I 
think might fitly be sent to the New York 
Times. Of course, I put it in your hands 
to do what you and your friends think 
most desirable. I presume you are ac- 
quainted with Dr. W. J. Youmans, and I 
think it would be well to consult him. 
Probably if he were to undertake the re- 
ply, either in the form in which it now 
stands or with such modifications as may 
be thought desirable, it would be the best. 
Standing as he does in closer relations to 
my affairs in the United States through 
his intimate knowledge of all his brother 
has done, and being, therefore, publicly 
understood to be more fully in possession 
of the facts than any one else, the letter 
might with advantage issue from him if 
he consents, 

On the whole, the attack may prove to 
be rather fortunate than otherwise. 

IV. 
April 25th, 1890. 

My Dear Sir: I am obliged by your 
letter of the 14th with its various pieces 
of information. I cannot, however, give 
it the attention it deserves. 

Day after day passes without a single 
line of permanent work being done, and 
all because of distractions. 

You will admit that to make progress 
with the “ Ethics ” if possible is more im- 
portant than to express my opinion on the 
subject matter of your letter, and I must 
ask you, for this reason, to excuse me. 

Thank you for forwarding the ex- 
tracts from the New York Times. I 
should think the discussion will be even- 
tually beneficial. 

V. 
May 3d, 1890. 

Dear Mr. SKILTON: It occurs 
to me to say that if Dr. Janes makes any 
use of the essay on “ The Nebular Hy- 
pothesis,” it will be well wot to say any- 
thing about the portion which gives tables 
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of the distribution of comets in space, 
showing their relation to the axis of 
nebular rotation. I find since the essay 
was printed that the calculations are open 
to a criticism which makes it undesirable 
to base any conclusion on the argument. 
My seventieth birthday came in the 
midst of a relapse, but I am hoping that 
as soon as the accompanying disturbances 
cease it will prove to be a short one. 


VI. 
May toth, 1890. 

Dear Mr. Sxitton: Those who in the 
past have devoted themselves to the dif- 
fusion of ideas have usually had much to 
suffer and have met with little appre- 
ciation: they died before it came. Re- 
membering the fates of such, I may re- 
gard myself as extremely fortunate. Tho 
during the first half of my literary career 
the losses were great and the encourage- 
ments small, yet the last half has made 
amends; and I may be more than satis- 
fied alike with the material results and 
the effects produced, as well as with the 
marks of approval which have been com- 
ing to me more and more frequently. 

Among these last the resolution passed 
by the Brooklyn Ethical Association, 
which I received yesterday, is one of the 
most gratifying and calls for special 
thanks. , 

VII. 


May 12th, 1890. 

Dear Mr. Sxitton: This morning I 
have received from Dr. Janes a letter tell- 
ing me of your serious accident. I great- 
ly regret alike that you should have so 
much suffering to go through and that 
you should be shut out from the activities 
of life so long, as is probably implied. I 
hope your general health is good, so that 
you may be able to bear the constitutional 
disturbance and so that the powers of re- 
pair may act with rapidity. 

It is. well to make the most of com- 
pensations in such cases, and one of those 
that may be named is the enforced oppor- 
tunity given for quiet contemplation of 
life and the world. In the rush of busi- 
ness even with us, and still more with 
eyou in America, the incessant turmoil is 
such as to make almost impossible that 
quiet thought which should form a con- 
stant element in the mental activities of 
all, and should prevent that absorption in 
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material occupations which is almost uni- 
versal. 

I shall be glad to have from time to 
time good reports of your progress. 


VIII. 


[The following letter relates to the controversy 

first mentioned in Letter III.—EprrTor.] 
TO DR. JANES. 
May 12th, 1890. 

My Dear Sir: I should in- 
deed be a discontented being were I not 
fully satisfied with the outcome of the 
controversy in the New York Times. My 
American friends have shown themselves 
at once energetic and efficient, and the 
expression of such agreement and sym- 
pathy has been cheering to me at a time 
of life when cheering things are not very 
common. Your statement of the case is, 
I think, quite as satisfactory as limited 
space could make possible. In the para- 
graph numbered 2, more especially, you 
have stated quite clearly the Agnostic 
view as distinguished from the material- 
istic view, and truly insisted upon the 
fact that a spiritualistic interpretation 


might just as reasonably be given to the 
Symbols in which we interpret phenom- 


ena as a materialistic one. I wish the 
New York Commercial. Advertiser had 
given the name of the Frenchman who 
reduced the “ Synthetic Philosophy ” to 
mincemeat. Thus far I have remained 
quite unconscious of this utter destruc- 
tion which I and my views have under- 
gone. 
IX. 


TO DR. JANES. 
May 4th, 1891. 

Dear Dr. JANES: In old times perse- 
cuting priesthoods were content if the 
so-called heretic would recant and say he 
agreed with them—whether he did at 
heart accept the belief was a matter of 
indifference, so long as he outwardly 
conformed and professed the belief. 
These tactics have in our days been in- 
verted. Defenders of the established 
creed, no longer able now to produce ap- 
parent agreement by force, exaggerate as 
much as they can the disagreement, so 
as to make their antagonists hateful. 
Persistently ascribing to them views they 
do not hold, they thus furnish themselves 
with weapons. of offense, and they find 
the weapons so convenient and effective 
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that no proof that they are false weapons 
will make them desist from using them. 

I have had to rebut the charge of ma- 
terialism times too numerous to mention, 
and I have now given the matter up. It 
is impossible to give more emphatic de- 
nial or assign more conclusive proof than 
I have repeatedly done, as you know. My 
antagonists must continue to vilify me 
as they please—I cannot prevent them. 
Practically they say: “It is convenient 
to us to call.you a materialist, and you 
shall be a materialist whether you like it 
or not.” 

In my earlier days I constantly made 
the foolish supposition that conclusive 
proofs would change beliefs, but experi- 
ence has long since dissipated my faith 
in men’s rationality. 


X. 


TO DR. JANES. 
Séptember 7th, 1891. 

Dear Dr. JANES: I see they have been 
carrying on a discussion in the Open 
Court concerning my -Agnostic views 
considered as either materialistic or anti- 
materialistic. I do not propose to take 
any notice-of the matter myself, nor do 
I suggest that you should do so to any 
considerable extent; but it might not be 
amiss to quote at length a passage from 
the close of one of the divisions of the 
“ Psychology”—I think the division en- 
titled “ Physical Synthesis ”—which puts 
more fully and clearly than any other 
passage the view I take and disposes 
more completely of the misinterpreta- 
tions. I have not the book with me here, 
but you may, I think, easily identify the 
passage. It begins with a kind of apos- 
trophe to the spiritualist, showing how 
crude and coarse is his conception and 
how much more refined is*the conception 
which affiliates spirit not upon any form 
of matter, but upon a form of motion. 
And then the passage goes on to point 
out that not even this refinement is the 
one concepted by me. The passage con- 
tinues by showing (using algebraic sym- 
bols) that it is impossible either to inter- 
pret matter in terms of spirit or spirit in 
terms of matter, but that the problem 
is to the human intelligence insoluble so 
long as there exists the antithesis of sub- 
ject and object, and that the ultimate 
power underlying both cannot be pre- 
sented under either form. 
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The passage is a long one, but it might 
not be amiss to quote it in full and to 
point what is the cause of the confusion 
in the minds of my opponents: at the 
same time that I assert that matter and 
motion as they exist in themselves cannot 
be matter and motion as we know them, 
they persist in importing into their own 
and into my thought the ordinary con- 
ceptions of matter, and thus showing 
how absurd is the incongruity when 
consciousness is supposed to emerge 
from them. If they would keep ever 
before them the fact which I perpetually 
assert that matter and motion as existing 
in themselves cannot be matter and mo- 
tion as we think them, they would then 
see that no such incongruity exists as 
they suppose. But they will constantly 
import their own gross idea of matter 
and motion into the midst of my view 
and then debit me with the incongruity. 

I think a letter quoting the passages. I 
have indicated and making this final ex- 
planation may be useful. 

P. S.—I do not send any part of the 
above to be quoted. I have not been care- 
ful about the wording of it. I leave it 
simply in the form of a remark for you 
to present in your own way. I do not 
wish to appear in the controversy even 
indirectly. 

XI. 


[ UNDATED. ] 

Dear Dr. JANES: I have been on my 
back figuratively speaking and in large 
measure literally speaking for the past 
seven months, and am now rather worse 
than better. I am trying to revise the 
“ Biology,” and you may judge my state 
from the fact that [of] two chapters I 
am adding to Part I, I have not yet fin- 
ished the second. 

You may hence infer my reply to your 
letter. 

P. S.—I dictate this from bed. 


XII. 

[The following letter should be read in connec- 
tion with Letter XVI. The subject mentioned in 
the last paragraph was subsequently brought up 
by Mr. Skilton at the Congress for the Study of 
Evolution at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893.— 
EDITOR. ] 

TO MR. SKILTON. 
December roth, 1891. 

Dear Mr. Sxirton: If the Americans 
can be induced to give up, even in a 
measure, that hand-to-mouth legislation 
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by which nations throughout all past 
times have been led to stumble out of one 
disastrous course into another—if they 
can be induced to guide their legislation 
by knowledge of those laws of social de- 
velopment which the rules of nations 
have thus far absolutely ignored, the 
will do something to be recorded throug 
all future times. 

I am not sanguine that much can be 
done. The question is essentially one of 
character, and character can be but slow- 
ly changed along with change of social 
conditions. Nevertheless, it is well worth 
while to do all that may be done, know- 
ing that efforts made in the right direc- 
tion will have beneficial results, tho they 
may not be the results hoped for. 

Hence I gladly encourage you and 
those with whom you are about to co- 
operate in introducing evolutionary ideas 


into politics. win 


TO MR. SKILTON. 


December 11th, 1891. 

Dear Mr. SKILTon: Since writing you 
yesterday I have read through your pro- 
gram, which, foolishly enough, I had 
not previously done, but had contented 
myself with reading your letter accom- 
panying it. 

Various of the heads of your pro- 
gram do not give me any distinct ideas 
of the courses to be pursued, and re- 
specting these I can, of course, entertain 
no definite opinion; the implication be- 
ing that I do not wish to express either 
approval or disapproval of them. Fur- 
ther I note that one of them expresses 
in a very strong way antagonism to what 
is understood as Malthusianism, the 
mode of expression implying both that 
the theory is wrong and that great mis- 
chief has resulted from acceptance of it. 
To neither of these propositions can I 
give any adhesion. : 

If used at all, my letter must not be 
used in any such way as will imply either 
directly or indirectly any indorsement of 
your program. 

XIV. 


TO DR. JANES. 
March 12th, 1892. 
Dear Dr. Janes: I have just received 
from Mrs. Bisbee, of Dorchester, Mass., 
a letter with inclosures concerning her 
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work, and I have replied to it to-day as 
follows: 

“In efforts toward ethical culture there is 
constantly overlooked the one effort more im- 
portant than all others—the effort to suppress 
militancy. Abundant proof exists that with 
war come all the vices, and with peace come 
all the virtues. 

“Make this the primary thesis of all your 
teaching, and you will do more than in any 
other way.” 


I send you this copied letter with the 
view of suggesting that you should make 
this truth, which I have in various places 
illustrated and am illustrating still more 
conclusively in a forthcoming volume, the 
primary thesis of your teachings also in 
the Brooklyn Ethical Institute. The sup- 
pression of international antagonisms is 
the one reform which will bring all other 
moral reforms. 

XV. 

[Huxley delivered his famous Romanes lecture 

on “Evolution and Ethics” at Oxford in the 


spring of 1893. It was severely criticised by Spen- 
cer, as the following letter will show.—ED1rTor.] 


TO MR. SKILTON. 


June 29th, 1893. 


Dear Mr. SKILTON: am gla 
to hear that you think of taking up Hux- 
ley’s “Evolution and Ethics” with a 
view to dealing with his paradoxical and 
utterly absurd notions contained in it. 
Any article or essay on the matter might 
very properly be entitled “ Professor 
Huxley’s Surrender,” or “ Professor 
Huxley as a Backslider,” for practically 
his view is a surrender of the general 
doctrine of evolution in so far as its 
higher applications are concerned, and is 
_ pervaded by the ridiculous assumption 
that in its application to the organic 
world it is limited to the struggle for 
existence among individuals under its 
ferocious aspects and has nothing to do 
with the development of social organiza- 
tion or the modifications of the human 
mind that take place in the course of that 
organization. I have not the pamphlet 


by me, having lent it; but the position he- 


takes, that we have to struggle against 
or correct the cosmic process, involves the 
assumption that there exists something in 
us which is not a product of the cosmic 
process, and is practically a going back 
to the old theological notions which put 
man and Nature in antithesis. Any ra- 
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tional comprehensive view of evolution 
involves that in the course of social evo- 
lution the human mind is disciplined into 
that form which itself puts a check upon 
that part of the cosmic process which 
consists in the unqualified struggle for 
existence. 

If my health would allow me I should 
very much like to take up the matter my- 
self, but I must not entangle myself in 
more controversies nowadays, and [must] 
strive to finish a little more of what I 
have undertaken. I should, however, 
very much like some one else to take the 
matter up and publish the reply, not only 
in America but here. 

P. S.—The essential point of the re- 
ply might take the form of the question: 
If that in us which is to oppose and cor- 
rect the cosmic process is not itself a 
product of the cosmic process, whence 
does it come? 


XVI. 


TO MR. SKILTON. 


August 4th, 1892. 

DeaR Mr. SKILTON: . I am 
not much surprised that your scheme of 
political propagandism has fallen 
through. It seemed to me scarcely proba- 
ble that your system of American poli- 
tics could be influenced by such high con- 
siderations as those which you wished to 
introduce. Still no harm is done, and 
possibly some good. 

Thank you for the program of the 
Association’s work for the forthcoming 
season. It seems to me an admirable one. 
The topics are all well worth treating, 
and I doubt not will lead to useful dis- 


cussion. 
XVII. 
TO MR. SKILTON. 


October 14th, 1893. 
Dear Mr. Sxitton: This morning’s 
mail has brought me your letter with 
Huxley’s letter inclosed. Truly 
enough, Huxley says philosophers are 
curious people—curious enough as illus- 
trated in himself. He implies that I knew 
that his lecture was in print some weeks 
before my book was out, tho it was not 
yet published. Of course, I knew noth- 
ing of it until it was published. I should 
be indeed a “ curious ” person if I could 

divine its contents before publication ! 
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TO MR. SKILTON. 
February 2d, 1895. 

Dear Mr. SKILTON: In one 
respect you have misread my books, or 
misunderstood an essential thing con- 
tained in them. You believe that the 
course of things in society is to be 
changed by teaching. J do not believe 
any such thing. Everywhere I have con- 
tended, and I contend still, that feelings, 
not ideas, determine social results,—that 
everything depends, not upon intellect, 
but upon character; and character is not 
to be changed in a day or in a generation. 

When I was leaving America in ’82 
I was unawares interviewed on board the 
vessel just before we started. The inter- 
viewer asked me what I thought of the 
triumph over the “bosses” which had 
just been achieved. I expressed my be- 
lief that it was only a flash in the pan 
and that the old state of things would 
after a time return. It has, as you know, 
returned. The recent disclosures have 


shown that the condition of things in 
New York had again become as bad as 


it was. 

A true theory of social progress is not 
a cause of movement, but is simply oil 
to the movement—serves simply to re- 
move friction. The force producing the 
movement is the aggregate of men’s in- 
stincts and sentiments, and these are not 
to be changed by a theory. 

You think that I have got some mes- 
sage and that utterance of it might stave 
off impending evils. I have but one 
message—Be honest ; regard the equitable 
claims of others while maintaining your 
own. The disregard of all save personal 
interests is the underlying cause of your 
present state and of impending disasters. 
As I said years ago, a propos of American 
affairs, a fatal trait in your society is the 
admiration for smart men, and I believe 
I said or implied that a people among 
whom there is an admiration for smart 
men will come to grief. If you think that 
a healthier ideal can be established in 
American society by teaching, I entirely 
disagree with you. Under your present 
condition men could not be got to listen. 
Even if they listened they would not be 
convinced. And even if they were con- 
vinced, their conduct would not be ap- 
preciably affected. When men are under 
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the influence of pronounced feelings no 
amount of reason changes their behavior. 


XIX. 


FROM MR. SPENCER’S PRIVATE SECRETARY, 
W. TROUGHTON, TO MR. SKILTON. 
June 3d, 1895. 

Dear Sir: Mr. Spencer has asked me 
to send you a line thanking you for send- 
ing him the press extracts in the George 
matter and to explain why he cannot do 
as you suggest. 

As you know, Mr. Spencer has been 
for some time past engaged on one of the 
two remaining divisions of “ The Prin- 
ciples of Sociology ”—“ Professional In- 
stitutions ”»—of which one or two chap- 
ters are wanting to complete the part. 
On looking back at my notes I find that 
the chapter in hand (the last but one) 
was commenced over three months ago, 
the delay that has taken place being main- 
ly due to a large crop of small distrac- 
tions. Consequently he has resolved, in 
view of the fact that another division re- 
mains to be written—one that will ab- 
sorb all his remaining small energies— 
that he must set his face absolutely 
against. hindrances of all kinds, and ac- 
cordingly must decline to say another 
word about these American affairs. 
What he wishes to emphasize is this, that 
if these inroads upon his time and energy 
by his friends continue to be yielded to, 
he may fail to complete his work. 

P. S.—You may judge of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s state on learning that his article in 
reply to Mr. Balfour, which he felt com- 
pelled to write, took a month, or less than 
half a page a day! 


XX. 
TO DR. JANES. 
April 22d, 1808. 

Dear Dr. JANES: . . . kn the 
Monist for April, on p: 425, you will see 
that the editor repeats the current the- 
ological charge against me of material- 
ism. He has always shown an animus 
against me, evidently hating, as he does, 
any philosophy that does not come from 
Germany. I would avoid myself point- 
ing out how baseless is his tacit assump- 
tion, and if you could do it I should feel 
obliged. You might quote the following 
passages : 

1. Sentences from “ First Principles,” 
Sec. 194. 
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2. Sentences from the “ Principles of 
Psychology,” Sec. 63, especially the sen- 
tence at the bottom of page 161. Also 
Sec. 272, especially a paragraph on p. 
Ws ae a 

XXI. 
TO DR. JANES, THEN VISITING IN 
LAND. 
August 1oth, 1900. 

Dear Dr. JANES: At present, as you 

see, I am away from Brighton; but I 
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expect to be back there by the end of the 
month, and probably shall be there at 
the date you name. I shall be glad to 
shake hands with you and have a few 
minutes’ talk—‘‘a few minutes,” I say, 
because I have been in bed for a week in 
consequence of having talked too long 
with a local clergyman. My overworked 
brain will stand very little, and you see 
that the results of an imprudence are very 
serious. 


D’ Arc 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


Port LAUREATE OF ENGLAND 


Goddess of battles, with the maiden sword 

And blameless banner, when to France availed 

Not all her gallant manhood, helmed and mailed, 
To drive from off her soil the alien horde 

That over pasture, hamlet, vineyard poured, 

You with your unarmed innocency scaled 

The walls of war, and, where man’s might had failed, 
Crowning, enthroned the Anointed of the Lord. 
And should France yet again be called to scare 
The stranger from her gates, and hurl back thence 
Feet that would violate her frontiers fair, 

Not meretricious sycophants of sense, 

But the pure heart and patriotic prayer, 

Once more would prove her rescue and defense. 


AsHForD. Kent, ENGLAND. 





An Outsider’s Experiences with Inside 
P 


Politics 
BY ELTWEED POMEROY, A. M. 


(Mr. Pomeroy has been the leading figure in the United States in the fight for the 
initiative and referendum, and he is now president of the National Direct Legislation 


League. 
factory. 


He is a manufacturer in New Jersey and has introduced profit sharing in his 
Our readers will remember several articles we have published from his pen, 


especially the one entitled “How the ‘rusts Stifle Initiative,’ wherein he recounted 
some of his experiences with the Glass Trust.—EDITOoR.] 


HAVE repeatedly read wise editorial 
exhortations declaring that if only 
the average man would attend 

primaries and conventions all the evils of 
the body politic would be remedied. On 
April 6th last I attended a primary for 
the first time in my life, and on April 
14th I attended my first Democratic con- 
vention. My time and effort were mis- 
spent and I felt that the only value it 
had for me was an experience as to what 
not to do. I will not go again unless I 
join some organization to raise a row 
about the way it is being conducted. It 
is utterly useless for the average man 
to attend a primary or convention, unless 
my experiences are exceptional and not 
the rule. 


I cast my first vote for Cleveland on 
the free trade issue, and only once have 
I not voted for a Democratic Presidential’ 


nominee. I have never been a candidate 
for office, never desired one. I am only 
an average business man, living in a nice 
and quiet neighborhood in East Orange, 
N. J., a suburb which prides itself as be- 
ing one of the last places where there 
could be any political corruption. 

When a few weeks ago some neighbors 
and the Hearst managers wrote asking 
me to stand as a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic State convention I remembered the 
newspaper exhortations, thought it was 
my duty and said I would accept, but I 
would not go pledged. I was told in 
reply I would be the only candidate, and 
no pledges were exacted. 

The primaries were held from 7 to 9 
p.m., and I went around about 7.30 with 
a friend. None of my tickets were out, 
put I saw that those of a contesting can- 
didate were. We stayed and chatted 
with the judge, who, in course of the 
talk, said that his father-in-law was the 
other candidate and that the machine 
had put him up. The ballot box was a 
cigar box, with a hole in the lid. On 
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walking away after voting, I told my 
friend that I presumed the father-in-law 
would be the delegate instead of myself, 
but I returned about 8.30 and watched 
the box opened and the count made. To 
my surprise I had the majority of votes. 
The judge walked homeward with meand 
we got quite friendly. He said he was 
sick of the fraud practiced in Essex 
County, and that he had made up his 
mind that this election should be fair, 
nothwithstanding that he had been told 
to elect my rival’even if he had to put 
ballots in the box, for he could not be 
punished, as this election did not come 
under the law. This latter was true. He 
said he was for Hearst, because he was 
not the servant of the corporations as 
Smith (ex-United States Senator James 
Smith, Jr., the local Democratic boss) 
was, and that the Democratic party would 
never win unless it abandoned fraud. 
In another district in East Orange no 
primary was held at the place named and 
a letter carrier made a search of the dis- 
trict and could not find any, yet a cre- 
dential was issued. In another, no pri- 
mary was held at the appointed place, 
tho after a thorough search one was 
found being held a few minutes before 
nine o’clock ten blocks from the proper 
place, bycandlelight, in the rear of a barn. 
No notice had been given of the change. 
Two men were there, the judge and his 
assistant, and the judge was the candi- 
date, and two votes were cast by these 
two men. This judge was giyen a cre- 
dential as a delegate. In the First Dis- 
trict of the Third Ward there were twen- 
ty names on the ballot book as casting 
votes and twenty-six votes in the box, 
and the judge was a man who does not 
live in East Orange. Such were the 
primaries in the respectable, high-toned 
city of East Orange, N. J. The captain 
boasted to me afterward that I was the 
only man elected who was not a machine 
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man. I was only elected, first, because 
I had made no preliminary canvass and 
the machine men thought I would’ be de- 
feated as a matter of course; and, sec- 
ondly, because the judge was an honest 
man and disobeyed instructions. The 
primary election was a farce; indeed, it 
seems to me nothing worse could have 
been done in the South or in the city of 
Philadelphia. I was given a credential, 
but would not have been given one if it 
had not been thought that it made no 
difference in the results, and if I were not 
a well-known man in my community and 
it would not do to walk over me too 
rough-shod. The chairman of the East 
Orange Democratic Committee receives 
$150 to $400, perhaps more, at every such 
election for expenses. He spent at this 
primary election $150 in one district 
by his own boast. He divides some 
of it among the workers, who are rarely 
men of any standing. 

How was it in the rest of the country? 
In one district in Newark 126 names were 
‘on the poll books as voting, but 226 
ballots came out of the box. The anti- 


machine candidate got 86 ballots and no 


one favorable to him could get near the 
box. At least the election should have 
been declared void, but the machine man 
got the credentials. In another, two men 
detected the judge in the act of chang- 
ing the ballots of voters before he put 
them into the box. 
proved he was not even reprimanded. In 
another, the Hearst candidate watched 
the counting, and he had a clear major- 
ity. The next day the credential was given 
to the anti-Hearst man. Moreover, in 
some places primaries were not held at 
all, and primaries were moved and no 
notice given of the change of place. In 
Montclair Mr. J. R. Buchanan had been 
specially obnoxious to the machine. The 
primary was being held by the regular 
judges and at the regular place. At 20 
minutes to nine a man came with a writ- 
ten note from the county chairman, a 
man named Nugent, and a nephew of ex- 
Senator Smith. Thereupon the judges 
were removed, others were appointed,and 
the primary was moved to the back of a 
barber shop ten blocks away. But this 
primary had been opened an hour and a 
half previous to the notice. A strong 
protest was raised at this and the county 
committee had to throw out both candi- 
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dates, but before the convention the 
chairman issued credentials to Mr. 
Buchanan’s opponent, tho the decision of 
the regular authorities had been that 
neither should’ have credentials. 

Yet so strong was the Hearst move- 
ment that of the 181 delegates from Es- 
sex County the machine men had to 
issue 85 credentials to the Hearst can- 
didates. If there had only been the 
frauds in the elections and if the county 
chairman had issued credentials to those 
who were elected on the face of the re- 
turns, the Hearst men would have had 
from 100 to 110 of the delegates. If 
there had been fair primaries as well, the 
Hearst men would have had from 150 to 
170 of the delegates. 

Two nights after there was a caucus 
of the delegates. I attended. A lawyer 
named McDermitt, who was once de- 
barred from the New Jersey courts for 
fraud, was put up as chairman. One 
of the secretaries was a man who was 
indicted for ballot box stuffing, but was 
not convicted. 

The first business was the naming of 
candidates for delegates at large to the 
St. Louis convention. Some one nomi- 
nated ex-Senator Smith, who sat blandly 
smiling in the front row. Many were 
on their feet to nominate others, demand- 
ing recognition from the chair. The 
chair, however, recognized no one, called 
for the ayes, did not call for any noes, 
and declared Mr. Smith the choice of 
the caucus. It was that way all through. 
No recognition was given to any but the 
few men who named the machine can- 
didates. In one case one of the Hearst 
men did get the floor, but the chairman 
recognized another man, who moved the 
previous question, which the chairman 
put while the man who by rights had the 
floor was still trying to speak. They 
directly disobeyed the call for the caucus 
by taking the votes of both districts— 
Essex County holds two Congressional 
districts—on the delegates, which should 
be chosen by each separately. This was 
directly contrary to precedent, to right 
and to the call for the caucus, as each 
district should choose its own delegates 
by itself. A point of order was made, 
but the chairman decided it his way and 
refused to listen to an appeal. A reso- 
lution calling for the unit rule was 
jammed through, and by this my vote 
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and those of all the others was delivered 
as the chairman wished. There was no de- 
liberation, no fairness, no rights, given 
to the minority, not even that of discus- 
sion. Tho entirely unpledged, I went 
out with the Hearst men. It was the 
only course left, as there was utterly no 
use in staying. 

I took a day off from business and 
went to the convention. The railroad 
tickets of the Hearst men were paid and 
I accepted a ticket. The expenses and 
more of the machine men were paid by 
that side. We know that Hearst fur- 
nished the money for his side, because 
he wanted delegates to the St. Louis 
convention. The public does not know 
who furnished the far larger fund on the 
other side, nor the reasons why it was 
furnished. 

I carefully observed the appearance 
and character of the two sides. My con- 
clusions were corroborated by those of 
a country editor with whom I had a talk. 
The machine men, with the exception of 
a few shrewd leaders, were roughs and 
toughs. The Hearst men were a decided- 
ly better class. They were there for a 
purpose. They were small business men, 
farmers, merchants, clerks. They more 
correctly represented the mass of the 
people in their looks, walk and talk. 

The convention began late and almost 
all the Hearst men who had credentials 
were admitted to the morning session, 
which only consisted of the naming of 
the chairman, a corporation lawyer 
named Lindabury, who made a speech, 
and the naming of the committees and 
the contests. There was no discussion 
and no action of consequence. Mr. 
Lindabury is the counsel for the Trolley 
Trust in New Jersey, and one of the 
counsel for the Steel Corporation, and of 
the counsel for the bankrupt Shipbuild- 
ing Trust. He has fine manners and 
appearance, made a specious and elo- 
quent speech, the first part of which was 
on national issues, denunciatory of the 
Republican party and. Roosevelt, and 
filled with glittering buncombe. The 
smaller part was devoted to State issues. 
The Republican party in New Jersey has 
controlled the legislature for some years. 
It has been rotten and corporation ridden. 
The State is ripe for an overthrow on 
the question of equal taxation. Then 
Mr. Lindabury turns to States issues, 


says a good deal about the Lehigh Valley 
road and the canal—he is not counsel 
for the Lehigh Valley road, but may be 
if he is important enough—and utters a 
lot of platitudes about taxation, and a few 
guarded remarks. The convention wild- 
ly cheers and afterward crowds upon the 
platform congratulating the speaker, but 
really Boss Smith gets more congratu- 
lations than Mr. Lindabury. Smith has 
been the one who really pulled the wires 
that put Lindabury there. He receives 
them modestly and turns them off to 
Lindabury with much tact. 

Then the counties are called for their 
nominations for delegates-at-large and 
committee members. There are many 
contests, but these are all referred to the 
Committee on Credentials. We adjourn. 

Of course there was a contesting dele- 
gation from Essex County, and they 
named me on the Platform Committee. 
I went directly to the room where this 
committee was to meet. Three or four 
men were talking there. In a moment 
ex-Senator Smith strolled in, casually 
remarking that he had engaged (and 
presumably paid for) the room we were 
in and hoped it would be satisfactory 
and that he would see Gourley (the State 
chairman), who had suggestions for the 
platform. We waited a half hour. A third 
of it passed in casual talking. I made 
some inquiries. “Oh! the platform was 
already in type and likely Mr. Gourley 
would be in withit soon.” I suggested that 
at least the Platform Committee should 
see it. So we sent out for Mr. G. He 
was at last found, but had forgotten it. 
After another twenty minutes we got his 
platform, which was already in type. No 
roll was taken. I do not think a man in 
the room knew my name, but I nomi- 
nated a chairman and then suggested 
that we go over the. platform, section by 
section. This we did and practically 
rewrote it. I sat at the chatrman’s elbow 
and suggested. Most of the suggestions 
were adopted. On one point one old 
man said: “I don’t believe in it, but it 
will get us votes; put in it.” At the 
end an honest countryman asked for 
a few minutes on the good roads ques- 
tion. They were going to choke him off, 
but at my suggestion he was given a 
hearing. He had come expressly for that 
purpose. It was a good suggestion, and 


after some arguing, rather than have any | 
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more talk, they consented to put it in. 
The chairman, however, did not approve, 
and when the platform was finally printed 
that plank was missing. 

I came to the conclusion that machine 
leaders are indifferent to platforms and 
pay little attention to them. As one man 
in the committee said: “ They are good 
to get in on.” But as machine politics 
have debauched conventions so that they 
do not do their proper work, but only 
register the will of the bosses, so the 
average platform committee would not 
do its work; hence, the making of the 
platform is usually delegated to some 
one beforehand. Sometimes it is good, 
sometimes it is not, but whether good or 
bad it is utterly unimportant to the 
bosses. 

But the real work of the convention 
was done by the Credentials Committee. 
The room in which this committee sat 
was crowded, but the combination of the 
different local bosses had been arranged 
beforehand and every possible contest- 
ing delegation was thrown out on any 
excuse at all. The machine had the ma- 
jority, and tho there were angry words 


the reporters were not present and the 
contestants were thrown out, even bodily 
if necessary. 

One county, I think it was Cumberland, 
had about 32 delegates, and all but three 


of these, I think, were Hearst men. 
There had been no contests, the creden- 
tials had been issued, the delegates had 
caucused and chosen their chairman and 
done their other work. The county chair- 
man had been summoned to Trenton the 
night before. He had been seen by the 
bosses, and the next morning there was 
reported another set of delegates, all 
but a few of whom had not even been 
voted on at the primaries. They were 
seated. 
In Camden County 77 out of go dele- 
gates were favorable to State Committee- 
man John A. Smith. They had duly 
signed credentials and were duly or- 
ganized. But Thompson, of notorious 
race track and gambling fame, and his 
gang, many of them from the slums of 
Philadelphia, were seated in their place. 
In the Second Congressional District, 
by a vote of 102 to 21, the delegation 
elected Messrs. French and Brown to go 
to St. Louis, and there was no contest 
over ‘it. But two other men, whose 
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names had never been heard of and who 
were never voted on, were reported to 
the convention and named by it. 

These are samples of the work of the 
Credentials Committee. When we went 
to the hall for the afternoon session Nu- 
gent, the Essex County chairman, and 
nephew of Boss Smith, stood at the door 
with a number of roughs. He himself 
had signed 85 of the 181 Essex County 
credentials to the Hearst men, and there 
was, therefore, no contest over them. 
When these credentials were presented 
at the door for admittance he tore them 
up in the faces of the men owning them 
and sent in others. I do not know 
whether other county chairmen did like- 
wise, but this was done to the Essex 
County men. Mr. J. R. Buchanan, of 
Montclair, who has spoken in all the re- 
cent political campaigns for the Demo- 
cratic party, had a platform ticket to the 
hall. As he was crossing to speak to 
some one three of the roughs set upon 
him, seized him by the coat collar and 
dragged him backward out of the hall. 
He was not talking aloud and was guilty 
of no impropriety. 

I managed to get into the hall. I 
tried to get recognition and saw others 
try to get it from the chairman, but he 
recognized none but those agreed on 
beforehand. During the noon hour I had 
heard Mr. Lindabury speak feelingly that 
the best way to treat a convention was 
with perfect fairness all around. He was 
not fair in the convention, but then he 
could not have been chairman unless the 
boss had felt sure that he would be a 
willing tool. 

Yes, there was harmony in the con- 
vention. It was the harmony of the lamb 
and the lion, with the lamb inside of the 
lion. I am confident that had those who 
held bona fide credentials been seated, 
the Hearst men would have had a large 
working majority, and if there had been 
fair primaries as well as a fairCredentials 
Committee, the Hearst men would have 
had not less than three-fourths majority. 
The convention would not have gone as 
smoothly, but it would have taken some 
real action instead of simply registering 
the will of the bosses and affording a 
day’s excitement and oratorical amuse- 
ment to about a thousand men. 

One curious affair illustrates how the 
convention was worked. Davis, the 
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Hudson County boss, wanted to have the 
delegation instructed for Parker. Smith, 
who is the Essex County boss, and really 
the State Boss, with a big B, wanted an 
uninstructed delegation. More influence 
can be wielded at St. Louis by the State 
Boss. At the psychological moment 
Judge Noonan, of Jersey City, got rec- 
ognition from the chair and made a nice 
little speech leading uptosuch a resolution. 
He had gotten half through reading the 
resolution, when the other side saw the 
gist of it. As once Smith was on his 
feet and half a dozen others. While 
Judge Noonan still had the floor and was 
on his feet, Lindabury, at a nod from 
Smith, recognized another man, who 
moved to adjourn, and he declared it 
passed. Smith was unwilling to have 
the convention even consider such a 
resolution and shut it off. The Jersey 
City men laughed as they recognized they 


had been beaten on a minor point by the 
same methods they usually used them- 
selves. That laughter told me the whole 
story of the utter degeneracy of the par- 
liamentary system in such hands. 

What are the means used by the 
bosses? Five. First, Corrupted judges 
at the primaries and bulldozing tactics 
there. Second, A browbeating county 
and delegation chairman, with his attend- 
ant thugs. Third, A properly managed 
Credentials Committee with the proper 
arrangements made beforehand so that 
there will be contests, and the contests 
decided their way. Fourth, A tactful 
chairman, who will have fine presence. 
be a hypocrite and pretend to fairness, 
but never recognize any but machine 
men. And, fifth, the presence of the 
boss, with his ever-ready check-book and 
his fine knowledge of men to know what 
he must do to win his way with them. 

East Orance. N. J. 


Reminiscences of Edgar A. Poe 


BY MRS. SUSAN ARCHER WEISS 


Wita an InTRopucTION BY James A. Harrison, L.H.®8., LL.D. 


[It was a series of three articles, published in Tuer INDEPENDENT in September, 
1900, written by Professor Harrison, of the chair of Romance Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, entitled “‘ New Glimpses of Poe,” that was the occasion of the publica- 
tion of the great “ Virginia edition” of the Life and Works of Poe in seventeen volumes, 
edited by Professor Harrison, who is now recognized as the chief authority on ali mat- 
ters relating to the most distinguished and most unfortunate of American poets. Cer- 
tain important material as to Poe’s life that reached Professor Harrison too late to 
incorporate in those volumes he has embodied in this and one or two succeeding articles. 
Mrs. Weiss was known ia literary circles under her maiden name of Talley, and pub- 
lished a volume of musical verse in 1859.—Epiror.] 


The editor of the following pages offers no apol- 
ogy for presenting to admirers of Edgar Allan Poe 
a number of interesting unpublished reminiscences 
of the poet by contemporaries, and letters and doc- 
uments about him from a throng of correspondents 
who were deeply, even passionately, concerned in 
him and in his career at the time of his death. 
The recent Poe revival adds further keenness to 
the relish with which everything connected with 
the poet even in a remote — is seized upon 
and read. New portraits of the poet are eagerly 
scanned to see if they chance to unlock the mys- 
tery of this musical and mysterious being; the 
places where Poe lived and labored—old Richmond 
and te oy and New York houses, old print- 
ing houses like the Southern Literary Messenger 
office (still standing in Richmond), where he su- 
perintended his publications and read proofs; old 
taverns where he “put up” under the olden régime, 
like the Swan Tavern and the old United States 
Hotel (also still standing in the Virginia capital) ; 
the quaint house, 2613 East Grace street, Rich- 
mond, where he wooed and won Mrs. Shelton; the 
home of the Mackenzies, “‘ Duncan’s Lodge,” where 
his sister Rosalie lived and he so often lodged in 


the heapitable forties; the curious little fortress- 
like cell which he inhabited at the University of 
Virginia: the Philadelphia homes; Fordham; the 
home of the Whitmans in Providence—all these 
places are visited with almost reverential interest 
by Poe pilgrims from far and wide and invested 
with a delicate glamour of admiration emanating 
from the endu ‘A and apparently inexhaustible 
force of the Poe legend. 

Only the other day the writer held in his hand 
the locket that encircled the most precious of all 
the Poe portraits: the medallion of 1836, contain- 
ing the exquisite miniature painted in oils on 
ivory, probably by a Madame Guillet, of New York, 
then living in Richmand. From this fragile disk 
seemed to flow all the passion and the poetry with 
which the young man of twenty-seven was sur- 
charged, superadded to the deep pathos of the fact 
that this was the very locket-portrait that hun 
about Virginia’s neck when her beautiful, troub! 
spirit passed away at Fordham that bitter Janu- 
ary day in 1847. The owner generously removed 
the rare relic from its case, showing the ivory 
background of the picture and calling attention to 
the clear gray eyes and pallid complexion, rich, 
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nevertheless, with the underflush of red blood that 
coursed imperiously through the veins. 

In another sateneneaing drawing-room to which 
the writer had access hung in a charming oval 
Sully’s lovely portrait of the first Mrs. Allan, the 
foster-mother to whom Poe was tenderly attached, 
beautiful enough to have inspired his ‘‘ Helen;” 
around the corner, in another stately room, was a 
delicately chiseled bust of the second Mrs. Allan 
(whom Poe as heartily hated), 4 handsome, noble- 
looking woman into whose masSive face a Neapol- 
itan sculptor had thrown Roman energy and sever- 
~ J combined: twin types of the Virginian women 
of two generations and a half ago. In the iron 
safe of a third Poe connoisseur lay a yellowed 
bundle of priceless Poe letters covering the dark 
period from 1826 to 1834 and jealously guarding 
the secrets of his university career, his years in 
the army, and his West Point escapade. Down 
the street, behind a historic church, was the house 
once illumined by the presence of the Psyche 
‘* Helen ” herself. 

The poetical haze that hung about all these 
things and glorified them in the eyes of the pil- 
grim could not be mistaken: Poe was still very 
much alive! 

It has therefore seemed not amiss to gather up 
further memorials of this singular ponies and pre- 
sent them here, furnished with such brief running 
be mag eng! as may serve to make them intel- 
ligible to the general reader. 

In the present paper I include reminiscences 
from the pen of the venerable Mrs. S. A. Weiss, 
with whose “ Last Days of Edgar Allan Poe,’’ pub- 
lished in the old Scribner’s for 1878, readers of 
this magazine are probably familiar. Mrs. Weiss 
is still living. at an advanced age, in full possession 
of her remarkable faculties —J. A. H. 


Mrs. Susan Archer Weiss to Pro- 
fessor Harrison: 

6 NortH Park STREET, RICHMOND, VA., 
December goth, Igor. 
Dear SIR: 

I regret not having heard from you at 
an earlier period of your work on Poe, 
as I might then have supplied you with 
items, of no great interest in themselves, 
but serving to truthfully illustrate his 
character, surroundings, etc., as a school- 
boy. It is now, I suppose, too late for 
this ; but I may mention one or two things 
in which I am convinced that Poe has 
been done great injustice, and from 
which I am anxious to see him cleared. 
One of these is in regard to his rupture 
with Mr. Allan, at that time an old man 
in failing health and completely under 
the influence of his second wife, much 
vounger than himself and to whom he 
lad been but recently married. Mrs. Julia 
Mayo Cabell, who was first cousin to this 
lady, and Miss Anne Valentine, sister of 
the first Mrs. A., and who continued an 
inmate of Mr. Allan’s house until his 
death, always declared that Edgar was 
“ blameless ” in this matter. On return- 
ing home from the university* he found 
his position in Mr. Allan’s family entire- 
ly changed, under the régime of the new 
wife. The servants were forbidden to 





* Mrs. Weiss is here mistaken. Poe returned to 
Ricamond from the university in December, 1826; 
the first Mrs. Allan” lived until 1828.—J. A. H. 
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obey or attend upon him, as formerly, and 
a room was allotted him which was used 
by the first Mrs. Allan’s maid and which 
he refused to occupy. In an interview 
with Mrs. A. she reminded him of his 
dependent position as an object of 
“charity ” in her house, which so in- 
censed him that he accused her of having 
“ married for money,” etc. In reporting 
this to her husband she declared that 
“she and Edgar Poe could not live un- 
der the same roof.” Mr. A. at once, 
in his impulsive anger, ordered him to 
leave the house, which he immediately 
did, refusing (so said report) the money 
offered for his immediate expenses. Mr. 
and Mrs. Allan’s friends and relatives 
and also his enemies placed the worst 
construction upon the affair, as regarded 
Poe; but there were others who warmly 
defended him and remained his friends 
through life. I tell you all this in confi- 
dence, as I have heard it from some of 
cur best citizens, who knew all the parties 
concerned, because I wish you to under- 
stand how much wronged Poe was. The 
matter was much discussed in Richmond 
at the time, and all sorts of reports got 
abroad as to “unpardonable ingratitude ” 
to Mr. Allan and “ outrageous insult ” to 
his wife. This culminated in Dr. Gris- 
wold’s account of the matter, after Poe’s 
death. 

I once ventured, when a girl, to in- 
quire of Mrs. Allan in regard to Poe’s 
personal appearance. She replied, with 
the suave and dignified politeness of 
which, as a thorough woman of the 
world, she was mistress: “ My dear Miss 
Talley, I never but once saw the person 
of whom you speak.” 

I have but recently been informed by 
Dr. John F. Carter,* who was an intimate 
friend of the Mackenzie family, that Ed- 
gar Poe was never “adopted” by the 
Allans, neither his sister Rosalie by Mrs. 
Mackenzie. This he had on the author- 
ity of Mrs. Mackenzie herself and other 
persons intimate with the Allans. The 
children were simply taken to be cared 
for until claimed by their relatives, who, 
already having charge of Henry, were 
unwilling to assume the responsibility of 
the two others. They even suggested an 
orphan asylum, on which Mrs. Macken- 





*The gentleman (still living) with whom Poe 
open’ a part of his last night in Richmond.—J. 
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zie decided to allow Rose (two years old) 
to remain in her family, and Mrs. Allan, 
who had become attached to Edgar, per- 
suaded her husband to do the same by 
him. So it appears that Poe never had 
any legal claim upon his benefactor as 
either ward or adopted son, and that his 
residence beneath Mr. Allan’s roof de- 
pended simply on the pleasure of the lat- 
ter. I had it from an uncle of my own, 
Mr. Edward Valentine, who was also a 
cousin of the first Mrs. Allan, that Mr. 
Allan never had any 
intention of making 
Edgar his heir, but 
to educate and estab- 
lish him in some busi- 
ness or profession 
which would render 
him _ independent. 
You will observe that 
this account—the 
truth of which can- 
not be questioned, 
coming as it does 
from such authority 
—differs materially 
from that of Poe’s 
biographers, who 
represent him as the 
“pampered adopted 
son and heir” of 
Mr. Allan. 

Another mistake 
into which these bi- 
ographers (none of 
whom knew Poeper- 
sonally) have fallen 
is that of represent- 
ing him as of a 
gloomy, morose and 
melancholy disposition, appropriate to 
the author of “ The Raven” and “ Le- 
nore.” From all that I have heard of 
him from those who knew him from his 
babyhood the reverse was the truth. As 
a child, unusually bright, merry and 
joyous, he was the delight of all who saw 
him; while I have been told by Mr. John 
Mackenzie, Foe’s most intimate friend, 
as also by Mr. Robert Sully and others, 
that in every kind of schoolboy frolic and 
mischief, including “ playing ghost ” and 
robbing apple orchards, Edgar was the 
leader and the one who most thoroughly 
enjoyed the fun. Even in after years 
and under the most adverse circum- 
stances he was not easily depressed; and 
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The John R. Thompson crayon, owned by Mr. 
of Philadelphia, 
it was given by his uncle, John R. Thompson. 
By permission of the owner. 
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Mrs. Clemm is myauthority for the state- 
ment that when at home, in even the dark 
season at Fordham, he was invariably 
cheerful and good-natured. Mrs. Osgood 
giyes a pleasant instance of this in her 
account of a visit to his wife. But it 
pleases the public to imagine the poet of 
a character in sympathy with his writ- 
ings, a mystical and melancholy recluse 
and haunter of graveyards and lonely 
tarns and 
“ The ghoul-haunted regions of Weir,” 

while forever mourn- 
ing some lost Lenore 
or Eulalie or Anna- 
bel Lee. That this 
latter poem was in 
memory of his wife 
seems a fixed belief 
in the minds of the 
public, whereas, by 
Mr. Poe’s own ad- 
mission to me, it was 
written some years 
before’ her death, 
and, like most of his 
poems, lay on his 
desk for years unfin- 
ished and subject to 
frequent revisions be- 
fore being published. 

One of Mr. Poe’s 
favorite poems (and 
that which strikes 
me as being, on the 
whole, the best) are 
the lines “To 
Helen.”” Once, upon 
my shyly declining 
to show him some 
verses which I had 
written ‘when a child,” he repeated: 
“When a child? Then, perhaps they 
may be your best.. Some lines which I 
wrote at ten years of age I consider as 
among my best,—commencing 


to whom 


‘Helen, thy beauty is to me.’” 


But most probably this poem, like the 
rest, was subject to many revisions and 
corrections before its publication in his 
maturer vears ; for I can imagine nothing 
more graceful, more exquisite in lan- 
guage, expression and rhythm than this 
little gem, seeming to breathe the very 
spirit ' 

“Of the glory that was Greece, 
Of the grandeur that was Rome.” 
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Mr. Poe seems to have been incapable 
of writing poetry with any sustained ef- 
fort. Impulsive, erratic, he would soon 
weary of the task and lay aside the 
sketchy outlines of his poem, to be filled 
up, touched and retouched until it had 
reached the state of perfection which his 
fastidious taste demanded. I was told by 
Colonel Du Solle—whom I knew about 
1869 as assistant editor of the New York 
(Noah’s) Sunday Times—that at one 
time he had known Poe well in Philadel- 
phia, where the latter had often come to 
his (Du Solle’s) room in the evenings 
and consulted him and others present 
about the composition of “ The Raven,” 
which he was at that time engaged in 
“ revising ” with a view to a speedy pub- 
lication. He would read certain stanzas 
with which he was dissatisfied, explain 
his difficulties, and ask their opinion and 
suggestions as to more suitable words or 
harmonious rhythm, and he had more 
than once remarked that he had never 
found so much dif- 
ficulty with a poem 
and felt inclined to 
give up the whole 
thing and throw 
away the manu- 
script. “It was 
not until years af- 
ter this,” said 
Colonel Du Solle; 
“that ‘The Raven’ 
appeared in print.” 

It is certain that 
Poe was a. most 
indefatigable and 
elaborate worker 
upon his poems, 
and that he never 
abandoned one un- 
til convinced of its . 
utter hopelessness. 

I have no letters 
of Mr. Poe, only a 
few little notes of 
no special interest, 
sent me during 
his illness at 
Mrs. Mackenzie’s 
—thanks for flow- 
ers, or inclosing a 
newspaper clip- 
ping which had 
interested him. The 
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The Traylor Portrait: from a daguerreotype given 
by Poe to Mrs. Shelton on his last visit to Rich- 
mond, just before his departure and death in 
Raltimore, October 7th, 1849. 
type was accidentally injured by chemicals in 
the effort to bring out the’features more cleatly. 
Never before printed in this form. By permis- 
sion af Mr. R. E. Traylor, Richmond, Va. 
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first note which I ever received from 
him was some time previous to his last 
visit to Richmond, and is as follows: 


“Tf Miss Talley will, upon reading the en- 
closed letter, seal it and forward it to its ad- 
dress with a word from herself in behalf of the 
writer, she will confer the greatest of favors 
upon one who most profoundly respects and 
admires her genius, tho he cannot as yet boast 
of her personal acquaintance.” 


Tho greatly surprised and rather over- 
come by this flattering appeal, I made no 
mention of it to any one, but promptly 
forwarded the accompanying letter, as 
desired, to my uncle, Mr. Edward Valen- 
tine, with whom Poe had in his boyhood 
been a great favorite.* It was an elo- 
quent and, to my idea, touching appeal 
for pecuniary assistance in establishing 
The Iris [Stylus], and I believe re- 
sulted, as such requests generally did, in 
a promise to contribute to the desired 
sum should there be a prospect of raising 
the whole, a consummation of whith Mr. 
Poe was confident 
up to the time of 
his death. Mrs. 
Julia Mayo Cabell 
and Mrs. Macken- 
zie had been the 
first to promise 
such assistance. 

The letter to Mr. 
Valentine above 
mentioned is now 
in possession of my 
cousin, Rev. E. 
Valentine Jones, of 
Cismont, Albe- 
marle County, who 
may be willing to 
submit it’ to you 
should you desire 
it. I mention the 
whole matter sim- 
ply as a proof of 
the earnestness 
with which Poe 
desired and worked 
for the accomplish- 
ment of this desire 
of his lifetime, the 
establishment of 


The daguerreo- his own magazine. 





* This letter has been 
Ae rinted by the editor in 
aye, « his edi- 

b 0-4 —J. H. 
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I have written the foregoing under 
many difficulties, chief of which is the 
occasional inability to hold a pen,—so 
that, I can write but at intervals and in 
the discursive and disjointed style of the 
present MS. However, I send it to you 
as it is, regretting that I have nothing 
‘of more interest to offer. 

Should.you desire ‘to ‘make any ‘special 


Japanese 
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inquiry concerning Mr. Poe, I shall take 
pleasure in answering it to the best of 
my ability. 

Begging that you will make all allow- 
antes for this unsightly MS., and wish- 
ing you a happy Christmas and New 
Year, 

I am very truly yours, 
Susan ARCHER WEISS. 


Soldiers 


BY MARGUERITE GLOVER 


[Miss Glover has recently returned from Japan, where she spent seven months in 


traveling all over the islands. 


The following article on the Japanese soldiers gives a 


very interesting glimpse of their character.—EDITOR. ] 


Y first contact with Japanese sol- 
M diers might have been a trying 
one, but it proved quite the con- 

trary and inspired me with a respect for 
them that I shall never lose. It was in 
July of last summer, and Russia even 
then had assumed such an intolerable at- 
titude in her dealings with Japan that 


the Minister of War, feeling no reliance ° 


could be placed upon her oft repeated 
promises of the evacuation of Manchuria 
and that the only solution of the problem 
was war, determined to put the troops 
in readiness for immediate action. 

Large forces of soldiers were brought 
from the different posts in the northern 
part of the main island, Honshu, and also 
of Yezo, and were transported by rail- 
road south to Moji, where they boarded 
transports and were shipped to the op- 
posite side of the island, to Nagasaki and 
to Formosa. 

The rainy season was at its hight and 
railroad travel in all directions was more 
or less demoralized by washouts and 
flooded tracks. At Kyoto we were told 
the regular trains were all late, as right 
of way had to be given to special trains 
filled with soldiers coming from the 
north. As a consequence our train was 
an hour behind time on reaching Kobe, 
so we lost connections with the south- 
bound train to Hiroshima. 

I was traveling by myself, and as no 


railroad official could tell me whether 
my train would pull out in five minutes 
or in fifty, I concluded it wiser to remain 
standing on the platform ready to take 
my seat at a moment’s notice than to go 
and sit comfortably in the station. 

As I stood alone on the long platform 
the special train came in and stopped be- 
side it. On board were between six and 
seven hundred infantry, cavalry and 
officers, and to at least half of these men 
the sight of a young foreign woman in 
European costume was of more interest 
than would be a Choctaw squaw in full 
Indian dress on lower Broadway. 

My stay in Japan had been long 
enough for me to realize this fact, but 
there was nothing for me to do but stand 
and endure what I supposed would be 
facetious and far from kindly criticism 
and brutal stares. At the order of the 
captains the different companies stepped 
out from the cars, which were crowded 
to their utmost limit, formed in line, sa- 
luted their commanding officer and then 
stood at rest with their muskets placed 
upon the platform. One glance at the 
long line of men filled me with such ad- 
miration and amazement that I entirely 
forgot my embarrassment and self-con- 
sciousness. Such fine specimens of hu- 
manity I had never seen in enlisted men 
in any country in Europe, Asia or 
America. Far from being undersized, as 
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I had always pictured Japanese soldiers, 
they were fully as tall and large as the 
English soldiers and larger than the 
French. Such clean, healthy, ruddy 
skins, with none of the signs of drink 
one so often sees in the European 
troops; such bright eyes, good teeth and 
muscular, well developed bodies. 

It was a revelation to me and I stood 
and stared with surprise. But the looks 
they gave me and the remarks they made 
were totally different from what I had 
expected. 

To them I was an “honorable for- 
eigner,” curious in shape, with skin of 
such whiteness as to excite their un- 
bounded admiration; my hair, being 
blond and curly, appeared to them like 
beast’s hair, and for that deformity they 
pitied me, as they also pitied me that I 
should have deformed feet, which in- 
ference they drew from my wearing high 
heels to my shoes. Not one unkind, vul- 
gar, low or insinuating remark did they 
make, nor as they looked at me with the 
keenest of interest was one glance un- 
pleasant or even suggestive. The cap- 
tains giving the word, the men broke 
rank and two by two marched to the 
bridge, over it and on to the platform 
beyond, for railroad stations in Japan are 
arranged as they are in Europe, and no 
one is allowed to walk across the tracks. 
A soldier in Japan, be he high or low 
rank, has the respect of his countrymen, 
for the sword bearer and warrior has 
been an honorable profession and that of 
a gentleman for over two thousand years. 
The body of men as I saw them were 
equipped for a journey that might last 
indefinitely, so they carried their knap- 
sacks, with their gray army blankets in 
a neat roll tied around them. Each man 
had an extra new pair of strong shoes of 
very heavy leather made after the pat- 
tern one sometimes sees in the country, 
a little higher than low shoes but not so 
high as boots. These shoes, soles out- 
ward, were tucked through the knapsack 
strap on either side over the blanket, and 
at a distance the light brown soles shone 
out like huge ornamental buttons. The 
knapsacks were far less smart than those 
our men carry, but looked very durable. 
They were made of some kind of leather, 
possibly horsehide, with the hair left on, 
- and so would shed the water well, which 
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is an important factor to be considered 
in a country of such heavy rains. 

The clothes of the men were neat, but 
were much simpler cut and made and 
appeared far stronger than those our sol- 
diers wear. The cloth seenied better 
quality and heavier than what we use, 
and one would suppose it could stand 
much harder service. Tidy, light brown 
leggings made of goods like khaki and 
the usual soldier’s cap on their heads 
completed the outfit of wearing apparel ; 
but two other objects struck my eye and 
gave me food for thought. These were 
the water flasks and the receptacle for 
the day’s rations. The first was nothing 
more than one would expect, but the sec- 
ond, to my amazement, was a small 
wicker basket about nine inches long by 
four and a half wide and two and a half 
high; the cover fitting down over the 
top like one of those old-fashioned tele- 
scope bags. In this basket the men car- 
ried enough cooked rice for one meal or 
enough of the uncooked grain to last 
them all day when on a long march. 

It was past noon and the men were to 
be given their midday meal; so just the 
distance of two narrow gauge tracks 
away I watched these hundreds of sol- 
diers fortify themselves after probably 
six hours of fasting and continuous 
travel. Each flask was removed from its 
socket, the empty baskets opened, and 
chopsticks were brought out from inside 
small wooden cases. Men, carrying huge 
covered tubs as big as half a barrel and 
made of fresh, white wood, came down 
the platform, two men to each tub. In 
the tubs was steaming snowy rice, cooked 
so each grain was separate, and every 
soldier had his basket filled full of rice. 
A small piece of dried fish half the size 
of an ordinary herring was given him 
and several slices of the radish pickle 
called daikon, without which no Japanese 
feels his dish of rice is complete, and 
these three articles of food made for him 
a meal that was above criticism. Tea 
kettles of brown pottery larger than any 
I had ever in my life seen were brought 
and each man’s flask was filled, and he 
was given as muchtea ashe cared to drink. 
The Japanese practically never drink 
fresh water, but their tea takes its place. 
This is made from water that has been 
boiled (a necessary precaution in a coun- 
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try where all the drainage is surface), 
and it is made weak so a quantity may 
be drunk with no bad effect to the nerves. 
In no time the dinner was finished, for 
the Japanese all bolt their food; so the 
flasks were slipped back in their sockets 
and the baskets strapped to their belts. 
But again a surprise awaited me. On 
the platform everything was as neat and 
clean as it had been before the food was 
served; no dirty pieces of paper, no 
crusts of bread, none of the débris that 
always remains after foreign troops are 
fed, was to be seen, for the simple reason 
that there was no scrap or morsel of food 
left to litter up. It is an unwritten law 
that rice is too precious to be wasted, and 
every grain is religiously eaten, and no 
more fish, pickle or tea would be taken 
than a man cared to eat. Before board- 
ing the train again each soldier took from 
his pocket his tiny pipe, that appears so 
miniature and toylike to us, filled it with 
the tiny ball of tobacco cut so fine as to 
be almost like horsehair, and took the 
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three puffs that is all the tobacco will 
yield. The smoke being through, the pipe 
was returned to its case in the pocket, and 
the men, well satisfied with their repast, 
are prepared to endure another six or 
eight hours of march or of railroad 
travel. The secret of the Japanese suc- 
cess in the war with China and of their 
superiority to all the other allied troops 
at the time of the Boxer uprising was 
not far to find. 

Men who took pride in their profession 
of arms as did these soldiers, for each 
one individually feels a personal loyalty 
to and affection for the Mikado and that 
he himself is fighting for the honor of 
the Emperor and his. Empire, and who 
can not only endure but thrive on a day’s 
rations of a handful of rice, are serious 
antagonists for any European nation to 
meet. All the soldiers were sober, quiet, 
orderly, as tho they felt the dignity of 
the nation they represented and the re- 
sponsibility of the task to be undertaken. 
Could this ever be said of our troops? 


Lakewoop, N. J. 


Germany in Southern Brazil 


BY GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 


[The following is the first comprehensive article, as far as we know, that has 
appeared in America in regard to the German colonists in South America and their 


much apprehended future relations to the Monroe Doctrine. 


The article is written by 


a man on the spot who knows whereof he speaks.—EDITOR. ] 


HE reader of current international 
news and conjecture has come 
across the phrase “German su- 

premacy in Southern Brazil” so often 
that it must carry with it a vague con- 
viction that there is some potent stuffing 
in the scarecrow. But he will be at a 
loss to justify this conviction by any 
adequate information as to the conditions 
from which the phrase draws its_sig- 
nificance. 

During a recent visit to the United 
States the writer was struck by the non- 
information of informed persons in re- 
gard to all things South American, es- 
pecially Brazilian, and it is the object of 
this paper to supply the vital facts re- 
specting a pregnant feature of coloniza- 
tion in the vast Republic of Brazil. 


To begin with, it should be realized 
that Brazil is as supreme south of the 
Isthmus as is the United States north 
of it, and that it controls a territory al- 
most as large, occupied by a population 
estimated at eighteen millions. 

Its Gérman element is practically 
limited to the four southernmost mari- 
time states—namely, Rio Grande do Sul, 
Santa Catharina, Parana and Sao Paulo, 
which together have an area approxi- 
mately equal to that of Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, West Virginia and Ten- 
nessee,—and has also taken deep root in 
the small State of Espirito Santo. 

German invasion has been of two 
kinds, mercantile and colonial, the latter 
having attained large proportions only in 
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the States of Rio Grande do Sul and 
Santa Catharina. 

This arbitrary use of the terms mer- 
cantile and colonial should be clearly de- 
fined. By the mercantile invader is here 
meant that omnipresent German one finds 
pioneering for business in every new 
field of commerce. His number is legion 
but is scattered all over the world, and is 
no more prominent in Brazil than in any 
other South American country. This 
class goes out for business, is in a meas- 
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his means or turns his attention to manu- 
facture in general. 

This is the element whose steady ex- 
pansion in Southern Brazil has drawn 
the eyes of the world, and the justifica- 
tion of this article lies in putting before 
the reader the facts obtainable in regard 
to its origin and subsequent develop- 
ment. 

Study will be in the main restricted to 
the States of Rio Grande do Sul and 
Santa Catharina, as being a representa- 
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ure transient and is tenacious of its re- 
lations with the Vaterland. But its most 
significant characteristic is the logical 
tendency to scatter rather than cohere. 
Its case is one where community of in- 
terests does not lie in proximity, and 
consequently it is a floating body of an- 
tagonistic units which can have no great 
weight as a social menace. 

The colonial invader is a term used 
here to define the German who is mak- 
ing for himself a second home, who in 
many cases devotes his energies to busi- 
ness, but for the most part undertakes 
the tilling of land on a scale adapted to 


tive region and that most thickly settled 
by Germans, corresponding in area and 
position to the territory embraced by 
Florida, Georgia and part of South 
Carolina. 

Of these two States Rio Grande do 
Sul is by far the larger. Its first Ger- 
man colony, S. Leopoldo, was founded 
in 1825 under Dom Pedro I. A year later 
came the foundation of the colony of 
Torres, and in 1827 that of Forquilhas. 
Then came the so-called Sansculotte re- 
volt (1835-1844) in Southern Brazil, 
during Garibaldi’s virgin campaign, and 
which for a time stopped immigration. 
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Not until 1848 was its flow reanimated, 
but it then found a fresh and powerful 
impetus in the troubles following the re- 
volt of the German duchies against 
Denmark, and a flood of immigrants en- 
tered Brazil, from Sao Paulo to the 
south, coming by families from Schles- 
wig-Holstein and parts of Germany af- 
fected by the general European turmoil 
of that year. A coincident and far 
greater immigration to the United States 
during this period will be remembered. 
Rio Grande do Sul was then a province 
of the Brazilian Empire, and Govern- 
ment lands were ceded in lots of 174 
acres to each settler. But about 1850 
speculative abuses became rife and in 
1854 these free grants were stopped. 
The lots were reduced to 116 acres each 
and the takers were charged a reasonable 
price, according to the location and 
natural advantages of the land, and were 
allowed six years to make payment. 
The impetus taken in 1848 was of last- 
ing duration and gave rise to the colonies 
of Santa Cruz (1849), Mundo Novo 
(1850), Conventos (1853), Mariante, 
Silva and Estrella (1854), Marata 


(1856), S. Angelo and Santa Maria da 
Soledade (1857), Nova Petropolis and S. 
Lourenco (1858), Rio Pardense (1859), 
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and Monte Alverne and _ Teutonia 
(1860). 

This flow received a great check in 
the imperial rescript of November 34d, 
1859, which forbade German emigration 
to Brazil, an edict which was not official- 
ly repealed until 1896. Another natural 
discouragement arose in the Brazilian 
war with Paraguay (1865-1870). But 
on conclusion of peace the Brazilian 
Government turned its attention to re- 
suscitating immigration, and, attracted 
by free passage, many Germans migrated 
clandestinely through Antwerp. How- 
ever, the same attraction drew many 
Italians, and the colonies founded were 
mixed, but with a preponderance of the 
German element. Among these colonies 
were the following: Triumpho (1888), 
Jaguary and Villa Nova (1889), Guar- 
any and Ijuhy (1890) and Marques do 
Herval (1891). 

In the cities the Germans have also 
taken a strong hold and have almost ab- 
sorbed commercial and industrial enter- 
prise. 

Porto Alegre, the capital of the State, 
is predominantly German and “ German 
spirit and customs” (Deutschtum) find 
a constant exponent and incentive in 
three strong publications: the Deutsche 
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Zeitung, Das V olksblatt and the Koserttz 
Deutsche Zeitung. Other papers pub- 
lished in the State are Die Post, Kolonie, 
Pionier and Der Bote von S. Lourenco. 

The accompanying map shows colonies 
founded previous to 1898. Since then 
German territory has spread rapidly and 
some large purchases have been made by 
German syndicates. 

As to exact statistics, it is impossible 
to give in figures the racial proportion in 
the State, as the last census (1890), aside 
from its recognized inaccuracy, is too 
remote to serve as a basis. However, 
two recent estimates give the German- 
speaking population respectively as 160,- 
000 and 240,000; the first made by a 
German, the second by a Brazilian. 

In Santa Catharina, the next State 
north, conditions are almost analogous. 
German customs and idiom prevail and 
in many of its towns one can imagine 
one’s self in a little Germany. The ele- 
ment some years ago was strong enough 
to elect a German Governor, and, ex- 
cepting the official representatives of the 
Federal Court, office-holders are almost 
all German, and the anomaly of Brazilian 
Government reports written in German 
is not unusual. 

German colonization in this State owes 


Catharina 


much to the fact that it was for some 
time the residence of the Prince de Join-- 
ville of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who mar- 
ried the daughter of Brazil’s first Em- 
peror. The city of Joinville, German to 
the core, is to-day a monument to the 
Prince de Joinville’s endeavors, cordially 
assisted by the Emperor, to form a nu- 
cleus for German immigration. 

The Metropolitan and Hanseatic im- 
migration and colonizing companies have 
carried on extensive operations within 
this State, which have created much 
comment; and a recent report affirms 
that such a syndicate has acquired a 
concession of 2,138 square miles, which, 
added to the lands already obtained in 
Southeastern Brazil in this manner by 
Germans, gives a sum total of 11,534 
square miles, a territory equal to that of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Kingdom of 
Saxony together. 

The report goes on to say that the 
syndicate intends to divide the tract into 
17,000 lots and construct a railway nine- 
ty-five miles long connecting it with an- 
other colony already established; that 
its object is to deflect the current of 
German immigration now running to the 
United States ; and that its colonists shall 
retain their German nationality. 
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General conditions in the two States 
are the same; and altho there are thou- 
sands of colonists of Italian, Polish and 
Russian origin scattered through their 
territory, it is the Teuton that has put 
his stamp on the region as a whole, 

A Brazilian told the writer of having 
walked the streets of a large town in 
Santa Catharina for hours before he 
could find’ any one who knew enough 
Portuguese to direct him. Such towns 
are not isolated, but so common that they 
hardly cause remark. 

It is this feature of non-assimilation 
that gave rise in Brazil to the cry of the 
“German danger.” Americans who are 
familiar with the rapid amalgamation 
Germans undergo in the United States 
will appreciate the significance of this 
phenomenon. Its explanation to a Ccer- 
tain extent lies, no doubt, in racial in- 
compatibility, but there are other causes, 
one of which can be deduced from the 
following quotation from Mr. Konigs- 
wald’s book on Rio Grande do Sul. He 
says: 

“These colonies have built a State within 
a State. Of German customs very little has 
been lost, also the German dialect, with its 
native idiom, is handed down from generation 
to generation. Portuguese is little spoken and 
even the German born here uses it with great 
difficulty. These honest colonists are good 
Brazilians; however, they neither disown nor 
forget their mother country.” 


This might be followed by a quotation 
from a Brazilian diatribe on the “ Ger- 
man danger ”: 

“To appreciate the intelligent stealth ap- 
plied to the work of undermining, it is enough 
to mention the annual contribution of the Ger- 
man Government, amounting to 600,000 marks, 
expended on public instruction in Southern 
Brazil, of which German papers of the highest 
standing speak without the least attempt to 
dissemble.”’ 


These subsidized school teachers are 
in almost all cases the German pastors 
of the different districts, and this strong 
moral and intellectual link between the 
home government and the immigrated 
colonists seemsto the writer an important 
factor in the propensities of the Teuto- 
Brazilians for retaining racial distinction. 

In Sao Paulo, the wealthiest and most 
powerful State in Brazil, the German 
element is almost exclusively confined to 
the capital, which takes its name from 
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the State. This city’s population is es- 
timated at 170,000, and of this sum Io,- 
ooo are German. However, this group 
can be relegated, almost as a whole, to 
that element which has been termed the 
mercantile. Here this element is found 
in its most advanced form, for it has 
attained commercial supremacy, and 
throughout the State has become the 
synonym of capital. Through its hands 
passes half the world’s supply of coffee, 
and its imports to Brazil are out of all 
proportion to those of any other equal 
group. 

Too recently to obtain absolute con- 
firmation, the writer has been informed 
through a gentleman officially connected 


‘with the Commercial Exchange of Sao 


Paulo that during the Transvaal war a 
German firm prominent in this group re- 
ceived a loan from the German Govern- 
ment of 2,000,000 marks, free of interest, 
to be employed in mortgages. The same 
firm recently made a large loan to the 
State of Rio de Janeiro on condition that 
all the fiscal returns of Rio de Janeiro 
and Nictheroy be paid over to the loanee 
daily at five o’clock. 

The situation in general is regarded in 
Brazil from two distinct points of view: 
That of those who see danger in the am- 
bition of Germany; and that of those 
who, looking deeper, find cause for alarm 
in the circumstantial, relative and topo- 
graphical position of the Teutonic ele- 
ment. 

Supporters of the first justify their 
alarm by such frank expression of Ger- 
man opinion as Dr. A. de Toledo Piza, 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics in Sao 
Paulo, quotes in an interesting article on 
the “German danger.” The German 
professor, Herr Schmoller, writes: 

“For more than one reason South America 
is the land of the future, and we should desire 
that by every means the South of Brazil, a re- 
gion capable of sustaining from twenty to 
thirty millions, and which has not the tenth 
part, -should receive German immigration, 
whether the region continue a part of Brazil, 
become an independent State, or come into 
closer relation with our Empire.” 


The last phrase, coupled with more 
violent extracts from the writings of 
advocates of force who would have the 
Monroe Doctrine ridden over rough- 
shod, is what especially draws Dr. Piza’s 
fire, and there is a large contingent of 
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Brazilians which takes its cue in deter- 


mining German motives from such pas- 
sages. 

In refutation of this point. of view, 
which looks upon the German Govern- 
ment as the predominant menace, Count 
Von Biilow conceded to a Brazilian press 
correspondent an interview in which he 
said: 

“T think that the precise declarations which 
I made in regard to this question in the Reichs- 
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through the development of emigration 
to Brazil and the endeavor to conserve 
national sentiment and the German lan- 
guage among the colonists of Southern 
Brazil, hoped to create, as it were, a State 
within a State, the Chancellor replied : 


“ Here captious falsehood is interwoven with 
truth; it is untrue that we stimulate emigra- 
tion to Brazil. However, large Ger- 
man colonies have for years existed in Brazil, 
created in other times, not by us, but through 
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The German Club, Sao Paulo 


tag on March 109, and the firmness with which 
I stated that the reports scattered were calum- 
nious, should be taken as an official denial. In 
South America, where there is such a high 
comprehension of parliamentary system, this 
unequivocal and public declaration made in 
the midst of the representatives of the German 
people. should justly be received as a solemn 
manifestation. I take pleasure in affirming that 
in this declaration my principal aim was to 
make patent in South America the friendly 
character of our intentions, and I do not hesi- 
tate to tell you again. that all fear that Ger- 
many intends to annex any territory in South 
America lacks foundation.” 


When the correspondent remarked that 
in America it was feared that Germany, 


the diligent effort of the Brazilian Government. 
And it is only in virtue of the physical law of 
attraction that relations or friends of the colo- 
nists, who by their’ work have attained a cer- 
tain well-being, turn their steps that way. The 
same is true on a far greater scale in relation 
to emigration to~the United States. 

“In Brazil, also, we wish to form no State 
within a State, and hope that the Germars 
there will become useful members of their new 
country. This was the doctrine preached by 
the brother of the German Emepror to the 
Germans of the United States, and holds good 
for Germans all over the world. Nevertheless, 
it is just, and this corresponds to our wishes, 
that the Germans in Brazil, as everywhere, 
should not forget their mother tongue, nor lose 
their affection for the land of their birth. .. . 
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These are our ideas and I believe that they 
contain no danger to any South American 
State. We have absolutely no political aspira- 
tions in the New World; we wish, however, 
économically and as a State having in view the 
strong development of its industries, to take 
as great a part as possible in the commercial 
struggle in South America.” 


Considering actual conditions, this 
declaration is apt to suggest to the reader 
an urchin looking up at a very green 
apple just out of reach. He honestly has 
no intention of picking it; but the apple, 
grown large and ripe, will hang lower, 
the urchin will be a little bigger, his 
appetite a little sharper, and who will 
vouch for persistent abnegation? 

The writer, however, accepts the Ger- 
man Chancellor’s declaration as bona 
fide, and as being the exponent of sanest 
German opinion; but, granted its sin- 
cerity and even efficacy, the German 
danger to Brazilian territorial integrity 
is no less real. This brings us to the 
point of view of those who find cause 
for alarm in the circumstantial, relative 
and topographical position of the Ger- 
man colonies. 

To bring the situation home to the 
reader, let him imagine all the Germans 
in the United States massed in the ex- 
treme southeast of the Union, and let 
this region be from fifty to a hundred 
years in advance of the entire residue of 
the country in general civilization, 
wealth, military and political predomi- 
nance and governmental stability. 

Such are the basic conditions in South- 
ern Brazil to-day. Progress has made its 
march south from Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo through Parana, Santa 
Catharina and Rio Grande do Sul, while 
to the north it has lost itself in Minas 
Geraes as abruptly as the green that bor- 
ders a desert. From time to time in the 
past decade the cry has gone up both 
from North and South for a division and 
two sister republics,——from the South 
because it feels the drag of the vast un- 
developed and drowsy North; from the 
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North because it chafes under the po- 
litical usurpation of the South. 

Given continued German immigration 
to this wealthy southern region already 
dominated by a Teuton contingent which 
successfully resists assimilation, what is 
more logical than the conclusion that 
the disproportion will increase and sep- 
aration become inevitable from sheer 
preponderance? 

It is the feasibility of this separation 
which gives the phrase “German dan- 
ger” its deepest significance ; for should 
separation come, what doubt can there be 
that the Republic of the South would 
be essentially German? 

Speaking from a knowledge: of local 
conditions and familiarity with Bra- 
zilian and German opinion, direct ag- 
gression by the German Government is 
in no way to be feared. A step which 
would plunge Germany into a war with 
the United States, allied to an outraged 
people numbering eighteen millions, 
would be presumptuous beyond reason. 
Nor does the fear that the German colo- 
nies, when strong enough, will revolt 
and ask for annexation at the hands of 
their mother country seem justified, since 
annexation, tho it would be of inestima- 
ble benefit to that country, could bring 
no adequate return to those who individ- 
ually had fled imperial rule. 

Far more perilous to Brazilian integ- 
rity is the chance that the tide of circum- 
stances may awaken the German colonies 
to the dream of a German republic. 
And from their point of view what am- 
bition could be grander, more justifiable 
than the foundation of such a State, free 
to expand among neighbors of weaker 
mettle,—a land of milk and honey, to 
which would inevitably flock thousands 
of those who to-day chafe under the re- 
strictions and burdens of empire, and 
who would flee from the unrest of social 
Germany with no feeling of desertion 
were they called to the El Dorado of 
their desires, a German Republic! 

Sao Pavto, Braziv 





England’s Music—War-Drum or Pipe 


of Peace? 


BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY 


HE question which I have made a 
title for this article might well 
have been asked in perfect sin- 

cerity by any impartial observer study- 
ing the policy of the English Govern- 
ment during recent days. The Conserva- 
tive Administration have been boasting 
loudly, and I am willing to add not un- 
reasonably, of the prospects for peace 
which have been opened up by the formal 
arrangement with France just announced. 
But, on the other hand, we have had the 
forcible invasion of Tibet, the main- 
tained alliance with Japan, and the in- 
timations officially given that Russia had 
much better take care of what she is 
about or she may bring on her the inter- 


vention of England. Last Tuesday the 
Parliament resumed its sittings after the 
Easter recess, and on Wednesday the 
prevailing note of England’s music came 
from the pipe of peace and not from the 


war-drum. It was announced on the 
part of the Government that the invasion 
of Tibet is virtually at an end, that the 
English Government has no intention of 
establishing any control over Tibet, or of 
settling any Ministerial representative in 
the capital of the lone land, and, in fact, 
that nothing has come out of the expedi- 
tion except the massacre of many hun- 
dreds of almost unarmed Tibetans and 
the wounding of one English newspaper 
correspondent. It seems to me easy to 
infer from the speech of Arthur James 
Balfour that the Prime Minister was just 
as little in sympathy with the whole pol- 
icy of that luckless expedition as any 
member of the Liberal Oppposition could 
well have been. Mr. Balfour was evi- 
dently forced on against his will and his 
better judgment by Lord Curzon, the 
Viceroy of India, into that Tibet mission, 
which at the time did not seem likely to 
bring about so sudden and so hideous a 
disaster. I must say that, according to 
my judgment, if Mr. Balfour had only 
a stronger will and would impress his 


own purposes and his own policy on his 
colleagues in the Administration, it 
might be now a much better day for the 
Conservative Government. But Mr. Bal- 
four has been out of health lately, and he 
is, in any case, more of a thinker, per- 
haps it might even be said a dreamer, 
than a practical worker, and he is not 
always up to the mark of enforcing his 
own more enlightened opinions on the 
dull Imperialism of his leading . asso- 
ciates. Why any expedition should ever 
have been undertaken for the peaceful 
or other invasion of Tibet it passes the 
wit of ordinary mortals to understand. 
Why should not Tibet keep her territory 
all to herself under the protection of 
China if she thinks it a moral and re- 
ligious duty to do so? No doubt it is 
much more reasonable for nations to re- 
ceive strangers from all parts of the 
world and get new ideas; but if some 
particular nation thinks it right to ex- 
clude such visitors we may, indeed, pity 
them for their narrow mindedness, but 
we have hardly any right to force our en- 
lightenment upon them. If we have 
such a right, then I do not see why Eng- 
land should not send a very friendly but 
very strongly armed expedition into the 
territory of her ally, Japan, for the pur- 
pose of getting at the Japanese capital 
and compelling the Japanese—by force 
of argument if possible, but otherwise if 
not possible—to adopt the religion of 
Christianity! To talk of the Tibetan ex- 
pedition as a purely peaceful mission is 
utter absurdity. The Tibetan rulers re- 
fused to receive any such mission from 
England, the mission went its way to- 
ward the Tibet capital armed as if for 
battle, and the result was a masSacre of 
Tibet men. The only comfort is that 
worse would probably have come to pass 
if the expedition had gone farther on its 
way, and that England has got out of the 
entire trouble better on the whole than at 
one time might have been expected. 
1023 
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COLONEL SEELY 





The prospects of the Conservative 


Government are not by any means grow- 
ing more cheerful. A remarkable illus- 
tration of this fact is found in the tri- 
umphant return of Colonel Seely with- 
out opposition to his former place as rep- 
resentative of the Isle of Wight. Colonel 
Seely had represented the Isle of Wight 
in the House of Commons for some time 
and was a stanch Conservative and, 
therefore, a supporter of the present 
Government. Lately, however, he could 
not endure the course taken by the Gov- 
ernment on some important questions ; he 
voted against the Ministry, and he then 
announced that in order to vindicate his 
conduct in the eyes of his constituents 
he would resign his Parliamentary seat 
and offer himself for re-election, leaving 
the voters of the Isle of Wight to deal 
with him as they thought fit. This was 
a gallant and public-spirited course of 
action on the part of Colonel Seely, and 
even his opponents admired him for his 
courage and his chivalry. He could not 
be compelled to resign his seat for the 
Isle of Wight and he could not have been 
turned out by his constituents against his 
will until the General Election comes on. 
So he resigned his seat and then pre- 
sented himself to his constituents as a 
candidate for re-election. He was re- 
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elected without the slightest attempt at 
opposition. No other candidate was even 
talked of as a possible opponent. 

The London newspapers which sup- 
port the Government through thick and 
thin declared that the Ministers regarded 
Colonel Seely and the whole incident as 
too insignificant to be worth the trouble 
of promoting a contest at the election. 
This would seem to all ordinary mortals 
a little too thin or too thick even for the 
thick-and-thin supporters of the present 
Administration. Of course, it would 
have been a delightful triumph for the 
Ministry if a supporter of theirs could 
have carried the seat against Colonel 
Seely or could even have reduced him 
to a very narrow majority. But the 
Ministers knew very well that they had 
no such chance and preferred to say “‘ we 
might an’ if we would” rather than be 
compelled to proclaim that they tried 
and could not. Colonel Seely received a 
splendid welcome back to the House last 
night. 

The House of Commons is about, to 
suffer, it would appear, a great political 
loss by the withdrawal of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach from public life. Sir 
Michael is one of the foremost and ablest 
men on the Conservative side of the 
House, and his retirement from political 
work will be about as great a loss to that 
side as the withdrawal of Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt will be to the other. Sir 
Michael has filled many high administra- 
tive offices and has been more than once 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He with- 
drew quite lately from his place in the 
Conservative Government because he 
could not accept the policy of Joseph 
Chamberlain, and he is not a man to 
make any sacrifices of principle for the 
sake of personal position or with the hope 
that someday or other things might 
somehow muddle through better than the 
existing Crisis would seem to .promise. 
He is a man of great ability in general 
politics as well as in finance, a man of 
clear purpose and strong will, and altho 
not an orator in the higher sense of the 
word, is one of the most influential and 
effective debaters in the House of Com- 
mons. Sir Michael was more than once 
Chief Secretary to the Lord- Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and while I was a member of 
the House of Commons I had many op- 
portunities of appreciating his political 
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capacity and his fairness of purpose. I 
was, of course, always and absolutely op- 
posed to the general policy with regard 
to Ireland which Sir Michael conscien- 
tiously represented, but I always found 
him where that policy was not directly in- 
volved a statesman. full of kindly inclina- 
tions toward Ireland, always willing to 
give full and attentive hearing to any 
claims which the Irish members had to 
urge with regard to the industrial and 
commercial wants of the country and 
one whose word could be absolutely re- 


lied on when he had been led by argu-, 


ment and evidence to see that there was 
some defect in legislation which intelli- 
gent statesmanship could remedy. I am 
glad to have this opportunity of paying 
my poor tribute to the sterling character 
and the great administrative abilities of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 

Literature, I am glad to say, is begin- 
ning this spring to show some signs of a 
renewed activity for which we have long 
been looking out. One of the most re- 
markable books published in England for 
some time is the volume which bears the 
title of “ Newman,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Barry. Its subject is, of course, the late 
Cardinal Newman, whose passing over 
to that Church of which Dr. Barry is a 
member and a minister was one of the 
remarkable events of modern English 
history. Dr. Barry is a devoted and 
hard-working clergyman of the Church 
of Rome, but he has also made for him- 
self a distinguished position in literature 
and is the author of some brilliant and 
successful novels or romances, of which 
“The New Antigone” and “ Arden 
Massiter ” must be well known to all 
American readers of fiction. Indeed, I 
doubt whether any novels of recent times 
have made a more distinct mark in litera- 
ture than these brilliant stories. Dr. 
Barry’s newest work gives us its author 
in his capacity as a scholar, a thinker 
and a poet. “ Newman” is not, how- 
ever, a mere biography, and it may be 
well to let my readers know at once that 
it is not in any sense a contribution to 
religious controversy. The most uncom- 
promising oppenent of the Church of 
Rome may read with deep interest and 
even with sympathy this exposition of 
Newman’s genius as a great English 
writer. Dr. Barry’s principal purpose is 
to vindicate for Newman his place in 
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literature, and I do not know that a bet- 
ter, more thoroughly appreciative and at 
the same time more just tribute could be 
paid to the work and to the memory of 
the man who will always be remembered 
in the history of Oxford and as a new 
force in English literature. Dr. Barry’s 
book is in its language, in its critical 
judgment and in its literary exposition 
well worthy of its subject. The author’s 
style is at once strong and graceful; it 
penetrates with ease to the inner mean- 
ing on every question on which it 
touches, and it is illumined on every page 
by some flash of artistic and poetic 
fancy. Newman was beyond all question 
one of the great masters of English prose 
whom our later generations have known, 
and he had also, I need hardly say, a gift 
of genuine poetry which would make for 
him an abiding memory even if he had 
never been the leader in a great religious 
movement. Dr. Barry is well qualified 
in every respect to expound and to illus- 
trate the writings of such a man, and ‘he 
has given us a book which I feel well as- 
sured will have its place in American as 
well as in English libraries. 

Another book of a very different or- 
der, indeed, which has just been pub- 
lished here is also well deserving of care- 
ful consideration from critics and read- 
ers. This is a work in one volume which 
bears the name of “ The Great Earl of 
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Cork,” and is compiled by Mrs. Dorothea 
Townshend. It is for the most part a 
collection of the letters and a condensa- 
tion of the history of that Richard Boyle 
who went over from England to Ireland 
in the year of the Spanish Armada as an 
adventurer in search of a fortune, who 
made and lost fortunes in my native 
country, became a favored and fortunate 
engineer of English policy in Ireland un- 
der Queen Elizabeth, was the friend of 
Sir Walter Raleigh and of Edmund 
Spenser, and afterward obtained the title 
which he bequeathed to his family. Mrs. 
Townshend appears to have had access 
to many private letters and other docu- 
ments which passed between Richard 
Boyle and his friends and had not up to 
this time found their way into print, and, 
indeed, the book has been fairly described 
as “a social history of Anglo-Irish so- 
ciety in the seventeenth century and a 
history of the English in Ireland under 
Elizabeth, James I and Charles I.” 
I have read this volume with much in- 
terest and, indeed, I think it could hardly 
fail to interest most readers. But the 
moral which I draw from the career of 
the Great Earl of Cork is hardly, I pre- 
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sume, that which the authoress of this 
volume would desire to inculcate. It tells 
the story of a daring, a clever and un- 
scrupulous adventurer who regarded 
Ireland as a conquered country out of 
which a fortune was to be made in the 
first instance and on which in the mean- 
time the dominion of England was to be 
enforced for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing every attribute, evidence and senti- 
ment of Irish nationality and converting 
the island into a mere English province, 
taking its customs, its language, its 
thoughts and its religion from the Eng- 
land of Queen Elizabeth. The career of 
Richard Boyle seems to me, therefore, to 
stand out in history as a proven failure. 
Ireland is now more thoroughly Irish, if 
that were possible, than she was in the 
days when the policy represented and ap- 
plied by the Great Earl of Cork be- 
gan to be put into practice. But none the 
less Mrs. Townsend’s volume is rich in 
biographical, political and historical in- 
terest and may be read with instruction 
and profit even by those—and they will 
be not a few in the United States—who 
agree with me as to the lesson in states- 
manship which is to be drawn from it. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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A Health to the Birds 


BY SEUMAS MACMANUS 


Here’s a health to the birds, one and all! 

A health to the birds great and small— 

The birds that from hill and hedge call, 

Through the islands and highlands of grey Donegal— 
Here’s a health to them. 

Health to them, health to them all! 


Here’s a health to the mavis! 
A health to the mavis that sits on the thorn, 
And trolls a gay breastful to brighten the morn, 
And lighten the load of the man in the corn! 
May its breast ne’er be empty, its heart ne’er forlorn! 
A health to the mavis! 


II 
Here’s a health to the lev’rock! 
A health to the lev’rock that loves the blue sky, 
No bog is too low, no hill is too high, 
And the moor’s not too poor for the lev’rock to lie: 
May its name, and its fame, and its song never die! 
A health to the lev’rock! 


III 
Here’s a health to the linnet! 
A health to the linnet that lilts on the tree, 


The little green-linnet so pretty to see, 

The linnet whose tinkling tones gladden the lea— 

High health, and heart-wealth, little linnet, to thee! 
A health to the linnet! 


IV 
Here’s a health to the blackbird! 
A health to the blackbird who hides in the bush, 
In the glen, far from men, where the dark rivers rush, 
And rolls a full soul in the round notes that gush 
From his silver-toned throat at dawning’s first flush. 
A health to the blackbird! 


V 
Here’s a health to the wren! 
Ay, a health to the wren, too, the devil’s choice pet,* 
Tho thousands of years he’s owed a black debt, 
And it’s often we’ve made the vile thummikin sweat: 
But, away with old scores! forgive and forget. 
Here’s a health to the wren! 


Here’s a health to the birds, one and all! 

A health to the birds, great and small— 

The birds that from hill and hedge call, 

Through the islands and highlands of grey Donegal— 
Here’s a health to them— 

Health to them, health to them all! 


Mountcuar.es, DoneGat County, IRELAND. 


* It was a wren, we say, that betrayed to the soldiers the whereabouts of our 
Saviour ; so our lads chase it, and persecute it, and kill it. 
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A Divorce Novel. 


THIS is another story founded upon 
the divorce evil.* “The One Woman” 
was a social heretic’s way of depicting 
the same thing. Fiction is becoming 
more and more the record of our im- 
moralities. The average novelist appears 
to find his greatest inspiration in demon- 
strating whatever is perverse or decadent 
in the times. Just now there are a num- 
ber of books on the market written for 
the express purpose of alarming every 
hope for the advancement of the race. 
And the practice is not to be condoned 
even when the author assumes the guard- 
ian angel right to undermine our con- 
fidence in human nature. These are not 
the kind of people we need to confirm 
our hopes and establish our faith. Rather 
they give the reader a literary prepara- 
tion for a life of vice or despair. Thus 
the author of this volume approaches his 
subject with an ethical mannerism that is 
almost ministerial. But the trouble about 
the divorce evil is that it cannot be drama- 
tized in fiction without introducing scan- 
dalous situations and portraying indecent 
emotions. It is a subject, therefore, that 
should be left to the coldly impersonal 
discussion of those who write upon social 
economics. The right people would thus 
become acquainted with the facts, and 
the others, the young and innocent, 
would escape much licentious informa- 
tion. However, in this story the author 
further confuses the symphony of our 
moral faculties by introducing an idea 
which so increases the obligations of the 
wicked that even a good man could not 
live up to it, unless he happened to be a 
Mormon. Mackemer admits to his wife 
Katharine that he loves Isabel, who is 
another man’s wife. He does not make 
a virtue of this domestic delinquency, but 
being unable to repent, he and Isabel get 
divorces and are married. Meanwhile, 
Katharine is represented as a pale, pa- 
tron-saint woman, too cold, too virtuous- 
ly unenlightened in her relations to her 





* Hr THAT EATETH BREAD WITH MB. 
ene Keays. New York: McClure Pabliching 
0. 
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husband; and these qualities are made 
to account for his deflection as much as 
do the immodest charms of Isabel. But 
when we observe how the offended wife 
rages on the sly and shows the symptoms 
of an almost animal jealousy, her cold- 
ness seems a literary device of the author 
to make out his case. We cannot believe 
in the rigidity or frigidity of a woman 
who pulls down her hair, pales and 
flushes with so much healthy rage. So 
far she is the common, primitive woman, 
familiar to all. But from this point she 
develops a feminine originality in morals 
that is poetic and bewildering enough to 
confound a Mohammedan. She declines 
to recognize the divorce, thinks of 
Mackemer as her husband, prays for his 
return with a fervor that would make the 
new wife frantic if she believed in 
prayer, uses all the telepathy of a morbid 
clairvoyant mind to win him back. But 
when the man actually returns, with 
characteristic feminine perversity she re- 
fuses to receive him. And this at least 
is not a literary invention. Let any 
woman face a crisis of her own making 
and neither angels nor prophets can fore- 
tell when the angle of her moral vision 
will change so completely as to give her 
piety an entirely new focus. So Katharine 
not only turns her spiritual back upon 
Mackemer, but she gives as her reason 
that he owes a debt to Isabel. He must 
save this serial wife from a life of shame. 
Also, she has so entered upon the sanctity 
of her calling that she desires only 
Mackemer’s sublimated affections, leav- 
ing him at liberty to place the grosser 
kind at Isabel’s disposal. But Macke- 
mer’s affections, however etherealized, 
were sufficiently developed to arouse his 
immediate wife’s suspicions, and the dis- 
tance between a woman’s suspicions and 
jealousy is but a hair’s breadth; so in the 
concluding chapters we are not surprised 
to see her descend upon the immaculate 
Katharine like an avenging heathen. 
And the arguments she uses against that 
woman’s ethics are enlightening, even 
if they are carnal with temper. In real 
life there would be no adjustment of 
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such a situation, but in fiction it is easy. 
A train runs over the superfluous wife 
on her way home, and the divorced 
couple are permitted to contemplate their 
interrupted matrimonial experiences 
without further embarrassment. 

s&s 


Bird Musicians 


SoME seven years ago Professor Math- 
ews burgeoned into publication with al- 
luring essays on the songs of wild birds 
and meadow folk and what they meant. 
Now and again since then we 
have been coaxingly led by 
his progressive studies to be- 
lieve the birds have a musical 
system all their own which 
we ought to understand to 
complete our education in 
harmony. A sympathetic 
friend says Mr. Mathews has 
been tuning his ear to bird 
music since he was a boy of 
six years, and after reading 
his book,* the embodiment of 
his labors upon the subject, 
we may believe the tale. 

To begin with, we are con- 
vinced the author is a bird 
lover. The work contains 
reproductions of his own 
water-color and pen and ink 
studies and complete musical 
notations. He has adopted 
the realistic Japanese method 
of picturing the birds in 
action. They are generally 
flying, and each quaint char- 
acteristic of beak, feather and 
claw may be seen. The 
migration table, showing the 
best time to hear bird songs, 
is a happy thought. Some 
whimsical notions include the 
parallels between the music of 
the old masters and our feath- 
ered friends and the using of 
modern musical themes forthe 
illustration of bird song mo- 
tives. We may put the sooty- 





* FrevD Book oF WILD BIRDS AND 
THEIR Music. Being a Description 
of the Songs and Colorings of Wild 
Birds. Intended to Assist in the 
Identification of Species Common in 
the Eastern United States. By F. 
Schuyler Mathews. With 53 full 
page illustrations (38 colored: and 
numerous musical diagrams. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


New 
$2.00. From Mathews’s “ Wild Birds and Their Music.” 
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billed cuckoo, robin, flicker, black- 
throated green warbler, Nashville war- 
bler and whip-poor-will on parade and 
not one will mix his rhythm with other 
members of the choir. The Peabody bird 
would be the joy of a Verdi, for he repre- 
sents well-separated tones in connection 
with rhythmic beat. If he feels like it 
he sings A and skips B C and D to E. 
Ordinary beings do not quite comprehend 
bird voices: yet; they are placed so high, 
far above the last octave on the piano. 
It is remarkable how the little musicians 


The Ruby-throat on the Wing 
Putnam's 
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itake high jumps over an interval and 
ithen hit the correct tone. The cuckoo 
‘sings a major and the field sparrow a 
‘minor third. All birds sing in measured 
itime. The whip-poor-will has a choice 
‘reputation for good six-eight time. 

Of all utilitarians the yellow-billed 
‘cuckoo takes the prize. He deigns to 
‘Gr-r-r r-olp, etc., in good time, only 
‘when he has made away with a family of 
‘juicy caterpillars. His black-billed rela- 
itive has a distinctive feature in his solo, 
‘the rhythmic recurrence of the rest. In 
‘the “ Pastoral Symphony” Beethoven em- 
ploys two of the cuckoo notes, along with 
the nightingale’s trill and the call of the 
quail. A monotonous song telling of rain 
belongs to the flicker, while the downy 
woodpecker works out a military tattoo. 
The nocturne is the musical pattern of 
the whip-poor-will, and his weird whistle 
runs the gamut of his theme. The origi- 
nal roof-garden artiste is the hawk, who 
strikes out his queer notes as high up in 
the sky as he can. 

The pewee among the fly-catchers is 
noted for tone. The king bird practices 
the rising inflection to some advantage, 
but the author thinks him a scolding mu- 
sician, and in this differs from Olive 
Thorne Miller. This lady says he is a 
delightful husband and coos the sweetest 
of love songs to his mate. Very likely the 
two bird lovers ran across different types 
of married musicians. One sang well to 
his wife and other didn’t. Such moods 
are not unknown with us where the do- 
mestic sphere and art are mismated. 

The phcebe doesn’t seem to care where 
he sits when he sings. It may be a fence 
gate or end of the chicken coop from 
which he pours out his swishing whistling 
chords, full of love and pathos. His mind 
is above his condition. The tune of the 
wood pewee is given largo, while the jay’s 
quick cat-calls disgust all other birds, who 
look when he sings like bored listeners at 
the opera. The crow is famous for his 
major third. The bobolink belongs to 
opera bouffe. Like many expensive 
headliners, he only sings while happy. 
When he quits courting he quits sing- 
ing. The author hasn’t a decent word 
for the Mormon musician, the cow bird, 
who is a degenerate parasite and sings 
low-down songs to whosoever happens 
his way. Anthony Comstocks of the bird 
world seem to worry him into seasons of 


better life, but these don’t last long. 
When his wicked moods come on again 
he is off singing songs unfit for the ears 
of dove and thrush. , 

The orchard oriole is remembered for 
his flexible, expressive notes, while his 
Baltimore relative takes a longish time 
introducing his solo, but, when he starts, 
sings a well-constructed song. The 
bronze grackle’s voice is like a squeaky 
gate, but is useful in the choir. The 
vireo and the purple finch are the envied 
members of Nature’s choir. The un- 
trammeled warble of the finch causes 
even birds to wonder, no matter how 
often they hear it. His theme is the 
tarantella. The vireo’s is a rapid dance 
tune. The goldfinch puts every one in 
good humor and his voice is full of glee. 
The snow bunting favors Greenland 
audiences most, giving us only a few 
disconnected notes. The vesper sparrow 
has a spiritual nature and sings after 
fasting. He flies high upon a bough, 
brushes his coat carefully, assumes a 
pious pose and expression, and swells his 
voice like an organ. 

The trueness to nature and artistic 
quality of the book make the reviewer 
almost forget its scientific significance 
and creates the desire to entice Nature’s 
choir into some magic forest and indulge 
in a box seat on a shady bough for all 
the performances. 


Huneker the Rhapsodist* 


To the ordinary reader of conventional 
literature a dip into one of Mr. Huneker’s 
books will be like a plunge into an un- 
known sea. He will find himself in a 
new element. He will rise with his whole 
being in a glow, whether of enthusiasm 
or of anger will depend on his tempera- 
ment, but does not matter much; both 
start the circulation. If he be of timid 
mind he will feel lost without the class- 
ical landmarks. Instead of the usual 
quotations from Ruskin, Tennyson, Em- 
erson and Kant, he will hear only of 
Nietzsche, Serao, D’Annunzio, Moore 
(George, not Thomas), Maeterlinck, 
Stirner, Huysmans, Yeats and Przybys- 
zewski. 

Huneker is a prose Strauss. His 





* OVERTONES: A BOOK OF THEMPERAMENTS. 
STRAUSS, PARSIFAL, VERDI, BALZAC, F'LAUBERT, 
NIETZSCHE AND TURGENIBFF. By J. O. Huneker. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
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adoration of the great composer, to 
whom he dedicates the volume, seems to 
have controlled his style, and he revels 
in what he ascribes to Strauss, 

“violent disassociation of the old phraseology ; 
smug harmonization, melodies that fall grate- 
fully into the languid channels of our memory 
—in a word, the mechanical disposition of stale 
material is transformed, undergoes permu- 
tation to make way for a new syntax, a nerv- 
ous, intense method of expression, strange el- 
liptical flights, erratic foreshortenings, with 
classic and romantic canons cast to the winds.” 


Huneker is a Heraclitean philosopher. 
He knows nothing but fluxions. The old 
landmarks drop out of sight. The stand- 
ards of criticism melt away, and no new 
ones take their places. There are no 
fixed points from which it is possible by 
any mental triangulation to determine the 
position of a third. He does not hesitate 
to contradict any one, even himself. He 
fuses together in a single phase half a 
dozen arts. The nine muses lose their 
identity in his pages. On account of his 
easy way of transferring the adjectives 
appropriate to one sense to the use of an- 
other, it is sometimes impossible to tell 
from the phraseology, when we open to 


a page, whether he is describing a novel, 
a drama, a symphony or a system of eth- 
ics. We hear of “ugly music and hier- 
atic, music bitter and sweet, black music 
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and white, music full of frowning 
mountains, fragrant meads and barren 
places,” and many other such verbal 
curiosities. Overtones differs from the 
“Melomaniacs ” chiefly in being written 
in the first person. Altogether it is very 
fascinating,—or, if you prefer, ex- 
asperating. 

We have done Mr. Huneker injustice 
if, in talking so much of his style, we 
have given the impression that the: mat- 
ter is less important. Yet we are in- 
clined to lay the blame of this on the 
author, for he frequently says a thing so 
appositely that, in admiring it, we do not 
realize for a moment how apposite is 
what he has said. Most of the essays in 
this volume deal with what he calls the 
* Anarchs of Art,” the revolutionists, the 
swallowers of formulas, as composers, 
poets, novelists and philosophers. Rich- 
ard Strauss is the avowed subject of the 
first, and the main subject of all the 
others. The second article is a scathing 
analysis and criticism of “ Parsifal.” “ It 
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is Wagner’s own Gotterdammerung, the 
sunset music of his singular career.” Yet 
he does not doubt that 


“here in America, the Land of the Almighty 
Hysteria, this artificial medley of faded music 
and grotesque forms is sufficiently eclectic in 
character to set tripping the feet of them that 
go forth upon the mountains in search of new, 
half-baked religions.” 


Following this is something hard to 
find elsewhere, an excellent exposition of 
“ Nietzsche the Rhapsodist,” his life, his 
writings and the reasons for them, and 
especially his relation to Wagner. He 
discusses also, tho all too briefly, the re- 
markable way in which Nietzsche has in- 
fluenced the younger writers and mu- 
sicians of Europe. America so far seems 
to have escaped the infection, perhaps be- 
cause only part of his works have been 
translated, and these not always compre- 
hensively. As a_ characterization of 
Nietzsche in a few lines nothing has been 
written better than this: 


“In his divagations with a hammer, Niet- 
zsche smashed all idols, old, new and to come. 
He likewise, in his intellectual fury and crav- 
ing after universal knowledge, smashed the 
exceedingly delicate mechanism of his own 
brain. Boasting of Polish blood, he, like 
Poland, represented a disintegrated individual- 
ism.” 


Of the rest of the volume, dealing with 
a miscellany of musical and literary top- 
ics, one of the best is the review of 
George Moore’s novel, “ Evelyn Innes ” 
and “ Sister Teresa,” with the peculiar 
musical, theatrical, esthetical and ethical 
motifs of which Mr. Huneker is espe- 
cially qualified to deal. Altho Overtones 
is ostensibly a book on musical topics, 
readers who do not know a tone-poem 
when they hear it (or see it, or taste it, if 
we must adopt the new phraseology) will 
enjoy the whole book as much as com- 
petent musicians—and some parts of it 
probably more. 


Landscape Gardening. By Samuel Parsons, 
Jr., Superintendent of Parks, New York 
City. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Parsons’s admirable work on 

Landscape Gardening ought to be very 

welcome to all those who are making 

their homes in the country. Mr. Par- 
sons has long stood before the public as 

a representaive of common sense in 
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gardening and lawn making. For in- 
stance, he tells us that: 


“To cut and chop trees and shrubs every 
year may be a more pernicious practice than to 
leave them entirely alone. It is safe to say that 
what we want in a tree or shrub is to see its 
special and most characteristic beauty. We 
want to see its peculiarities naturally developed, 
and not pruned into some monotonous and 
semi-artificial shape.” 


He would simply remove dead wood, and 
relieve the plant of branches that are 
weakened by age, and from superfluous 
suckers, and leave it to speak for itself. 
He is conservative in the selection , of 
trees and shrubs; not making the blun- 
der of many landscape artists, who seem 


An Arrangement of Water Lilies and Papyrus 
From Parsons’s “ Landscape Gardening” 
Putnam’s 


to think that the common home-maker 
in the country needs an exhaustive list 
of all sorts of trees, and shrubs, and 
elaborate descriptions, without discrimi- 
nation. Mr. Parsons has undertaken to 
give such information as he thinks es- 
sential for what we would generally 
call “ small places.” One of his chapters 
is specifically devoted to these modest 
homes. The lawn does not seem to this 
author to be a nicely-sheared and citified 
front-attachment to a country home, but 
to include the whole surroundings of 
the house. He would have the rear fully 


as beautiful as the front, and he would 
exclude from every homestead those 
parts which are generally given over to 
waste and rubbish. He does not, how- 
ever, sufficiently exclude that fussing 
with lawns, which consists in perpetually 
digging out every little wild customer 
that nature insists on sowing where we 
have put selected grass seeds. Nor is 
he quite ready to let go of some of the 
old hobbies, such as rockeries and arti- 
ficial development of natural slopes. The 
chapter on “ Grandmother’s Garden ”’ is 
delicious. Unlike modern gardens, this 
old-fashioned garden was not created for 
show alone, but was a real storehouse of 
color and odor, out of which one could, 
day after day, gather rich treasures. 
Where shall we find now such beds of 
pinks and sweet williams? Great holly- 
hocks were there, too, with richly col- 
ored single petals—and there were tulips 
without stint. The nasturtium, how- 
ever, was relegated by our mothers to 
the vegetable garden. There its seeds 
were daily plucked, to stuff mangoes or 
to fill deliciously scented pickle jars. Mr. 
Parsons gives us a brief chapter on city 
parks, another on railway lawns, and an- 
other on the church yard. All of these 
are compact, suggestive, and would bear 
enlargement as monographs if the author 


desired. 
& 


The Great Adventurer. By Robert Shackle- 
ton. New York: Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, $1.50. 


The most that can be said for The 
Great Adventurer is that it is evidently 
written with a sincere purpose, and that 
some solid truth is told in the course of 
it. A judicious selection of extracts from 
its pages would make a very good 
pamphlet on the evil effects of trusts. In 
a novel, however, other things are 
needed. It is curious, by the way, that 
fiction dealing with the struggle between 
capital and labor is almost always lack- 
ing in artistic merit, in naturalness, in 
most of the qualities that go to make a 
good story. Even Zola’s pen lost its 
cunning when he wrote Labor. And yet, 
after all, this is not curious, for any one 
who studies these topics is pretty sure to 
form strong partisan opinions, and parti- 
san opinions have a dampening effect 
upon the divine creative fire. As for 
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The Great Adventurer, the scheme, in 
the first place, is too ambitious, and the 
plot cumbersome. The author has sought 
to show the logical conclusion of the 
trust system by picturing how one New- 
bury Linn, financial genius, unites all 
existing trusts in one great overshadow- 
ing combination, controlling all the busi- 
ness interests of the country. The meth- 
od by which the reader is convinced of 
the vastness of this trust is one which 
consists chiefly in adjectives. “The 
great Trust loomed monstrous, porten- 
tous, threatening.” “ Newbury 
Linn, silent, strong, imperious, animated 
by splendid ambition ” . “Im- 
passive, imperturbable, self-contained, 
monosyllabic, he sat at the desk.” It 
does not take very much of this kind of 
thing to make you feel as if little ham- 
mers were playing on your brain. To- 
ward the end of the book the great trust 
is dissolved by Newbury Linn himself, 
who sees the harm and misery it is caus- 
ing, and experiences a change of heart. 
We never heard, in real life, of a finan- 
cial magnate of that type having a 
change of heart; but it may be possible. 
The conversation in The Great Adven- 
turer is ponderous, and the love interest 
is of a like quality, and all in all one puts 
down the book with the feeling that 
again has a good motif been wasted. The 
trust, as it flourishes in this country, is 
one of the most dramatic developments 
of modern life, in its every aspect it is 
overflowing with literary material, and if 
ever a novelist arises who can employ 
this material with a due sense of its ar- 
tistic value, and without preaching, he 
will stand a fair. chance of producing 
“the great American novel.” So far H. 
G. Wells, in “ When the Sleeper Wakes,” 
has made the most artistic use of the 
dangers of an all absorbing trust. 


& 
The Price of Youth. 
New York: The 
$1.50. 

This book may be somewhat crude 
in style; the diction is often careless ; but 
it has a certain blunt vigor which makes 
one overlook these faults. They are 
manifestly the faults of youth, for the 
story is full of the feel of youth and of 
racing blood. The scene is narrow 
enough—a little New Jersey village, pet- 


4 Margery Williams. 
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ty, gossip loving, thoroughly common- 
place. Against this background the fig- 
ure of Fan Tasker, the heroine, stands 
out vividly. She is more like a boy than 
a girl in many ways, keen, virile, reck- 
lessly and contemptuously indifferent to 
village opinion ; but a good girl, with the 
making of a good wife in her. That she 
is good is rather remarkable, for her 
father, who keeps the town bar, is a man 
of more than doubtful morals, and Fan 
lives in the hotel behind the bar, waiting 
on an occasional boarder, and enduring 
the presence of a woman whom her 
father keeps there in defiance of estab- 
lished standards. One of the boarders 
who comes is a young newspaper man 
from the city, and he and Fan drift into 
comradeship and later into love. Yet 
you feel from the first that he is going to 
fail her. Village gossip comes to his ears, 
gossip which she has provoked, no doubt, 
tho her escapades have been no more 
than the “revolt of unchecked youth 
against the monotony of her surround- 
ings.” Were he a man he would trust 
in the loyalty that underlies her rash- 
ness, but instead he listens to the gossip. 
What makes the story noticeable in its 
modest way is the uncompromising di- 
rectness with which it probes under the 
surface of things, and its manner of pic- 
turing the little piece of life with which 
it deals. What is common and vulgar 
in the life is shown without the slightest 
touch of glamour ; and verity, after all, is 
a more valuable quality in a novel than 
finish of style—if one cannot have both. 


& 


The Psalms in Human Life. By Rowland 
E. Prothero New York: E. P, Dutton 
& Co., $3.50 net. 

Next to the Gospels, the Psalms are 
the best known portion of the Bible, and 
it is probable that some of the Psalms 
excel even the Gospel story in hold upon 
the heart. In addition to the excellence 
of the Psalms for private devotion, the 
liturgical use of the Psalter in many 
Churches does much to preserve their 
popularity. Every one must have a gen- 
eral impression that the Psalms have 
been quoted often at important crises 
in men’s lives, and have served to give 
expression to feeling at memorable scenes 
in history. Mr. Prothero has collected 
“ some of the countless instances in which 
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the Psalms have guided, controlled and 
sustained the lives of men and women in 
all ages of human history, and at all 
crises of their fate.” He has collected 
notes during many years with much dili- 
gence and patience, and the list of works 
from which he has drawn his material 
occupies 18 pages. He has arranged 
the references thus gathered by chrono- 
logical periods, but a complete index 
enables one to trace all the references to 
any particular Psalm. The volume is of 
much value to any one who has occasion 
to use the Psalter, and will interest all 
who are interested in the Psalms. For 
the most part the incidents related are of 
real interest and importance, tho some- 
times the part played by the Psalter quo- 
tation does not seem to be important, and 
occasionally the pertinence of the actor’s 
use of the Psalter may be questioned, as 
on p. 365: “‘ Quaker Wallace,’ of the 
ninety-third regiment, plunged into the 
Secundarabagh like one of the Furies, 
cuoting a line at every shot fired from 
his rifle, and at each thrust given by his 
bayonet : 
“Tl of salvation take the cup, 
On God’s name will I call; 
I'll pay my vows now to the Lord 
Before his people all.” 
Perhaps it would have been better to 
have omitted President Kruger’s proof 
from the Psalter that the Boers would 
win against Great Britain. However, the 
wealth of material is so great, the num- 
ber of pertinent and valuable references 
is so large, and the matter is so well 
arranged and indexed, that the work as 
a whole is to be commended. 


as 


The Voice of the River. my Olive Katharine 


Parr. New York: E. Dutton & Co. 


$1.25. 

This is a very young book, written by 
a presumably very young person, who 
modestly confesses on the fly leaf to 
having already published “ Poems.” The 
characters portrayed are two English 
children on a “ River” with a “ Voice” 
that gossips its way through the tors and 
goyals of Dartmoor. The tales the 
River tells compose the volume,—a 
daring conceit, but well sustained by a 
remarkable simplicity. As we grow 
older we forget the innumerable small 


realities, the natural things, that filled our 
earliest years with innocent joys and ex- 
citement; but in this book they are all 
remembered and set down in a pretty 
ballad style refreshing to those among 
us who have wandered “ far inland” 
from the happy shores of childhood ; and 
it is, therefore, very appropriately dedi- 
cated “ To all children, whether big or 


little.” 
Sd 


Sylvia’s Husband. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
New York: D Appleton & Co. 

The persons who figure in this novel 
are members of an English house party 
who “carry on” more or less scandal- 
ously. One does not know whether to 
blame the author or the state of British 
society; but certainly it is a snobbish 
tale of snobbish people, and it is a matter 
for conjecture where a Virginia woman 
of Mrs. Harrison’s distinction became so 
intimately acquainted with the types she 
portrays. They are so unrespectable. 
And if this is a sample of the “ Novel- 
ettes de Luxe” series now being issued 
by the Appletons, we have only to say 
that the foolish gilt and tinsel life dis- 
played in them will appeal especially to 
chorus girls and other pathetic creatures 
of that kind among us. 


J 


The Nature of Goodness. By George H. Pal- 
mer. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.10. 


This is a very winning and suggestive 
study in ethics. The author has had the 
benefit of the criticisms of audiences at 
a number of colleges, and he acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to them. Self- 
consciousness, self-direction, self-devel- 
opment, self-sacrifice—these are the 
traits in which the real ground of dif- 
ference between person and thing is to 
be found. These traits are subtly an- 
alyzed and explained, and from the 
analysis two antithetic worlds emerge, 
a world of nature and of spirit, the for- 
mer guided by blind forces, the latter 
self-managed. The contrasts and rela- 
tions between these worlds are drawn 
out with admirable insight, and many 
difficulties are solved by the doctrine of 
three stages of goodness. This treat- 
ment of the perennial problems of ethics 
is thoroughly refined and elevated. 
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Editorials 


Opening the Exposition 


It has taken six years to prepare 
the Exposition which commemorates 
what happened a hundred years ago. 
A hundred years is a short period in 
human history for such a marvelous 
accomplishment as the century has 
shown since Jefferson stretched to the 
breaking point the strict authority 
the Constitution gave him, and he 
dared to purchase of France the West- 
ern side of the Continent watered by 
the Mississippi, to be enlarged later by 
acquisition from Mexico. Long might 
the new Territory have remained for- 
est and bare prairie but for two mighty 
influences. One of these was the inven- 
tion and development of steam travel 
by water and land, which made distant 
regions easily accessible ; and the other 
was the new and fascinating exhibit 
and experience of liberty which our 
nation offered to the people of the hard- 
ruled Old World. So now fifteen mil- 
lion people inhabit the mountains and 
valleys for which we paid fifteen mil- 
lion dollars, and fourteen populous 
States and Territories show solid local 
governments having part in National 
government, where France gave over 
to us herds of buffalo and cities of 
prairie dogs. 

No event in our history, since the 
Declaration of Independence, cele- 
brated so worthily in Philadelphia in 
1876, so deserves local celebration on 
national lines as does the Louisiana 
Purchase. And worthily is that great 
act honored with the help of generous 
grants from the National and the State 
Government. It will be, we believe, 
the most complete and grandest Expo- 
sition ever held on either Continent. 
It opens, as all Expositions have 
opened, unfinished, but yet nearer a 
full installation than those that have 
gone before. Architects and landscape 
engineers and exhibitors and directors 
have combined their genius to show 
the best product that can instruct and 
stimulate the millions that will visit it. 


We earnestly advise all who possibly 
can to take some days to see and study 
this great Exposition. It will teach 
them much to do and have for their own 
homes, and it will fill their minds with 
long memories of useful hours. 

The first Centennial Exposition was 
of immense value to our people for the 
lesson it taught of art to be added to 
utility. We then learned something 
of what Europe could teach us, for the 
best of Europe was thus first brought 
to our eyes, and we could compare 
what we had done that was coarse and 
crude and strong with what the older 
nations were doing that was also beau- 
tiful. It made a revolution in our in- 
dustries, and yet we do not forget that 
from that Centennial we also date an 
invention, that of the telephone, which 
has revolutionized the world’s business 
and comfort. The Buffalo Exposition 
will be remembered for what it taught 
us of the possibilities of decorative ar- 
chitecture, and of grand sculpture; and 
parks and plazas in a hundred cities are 
made beautiful by the lessons of the 
Court of Honor. What this Exposi- 
tion will teach us we cannot yet tell; 
perhaps its chief lesson will be for the 
fourteen commonwealths whose crea- 
tion its celebrates. 

Yet one thing further we know. It 
appears coincidently with a _ great 
change in the policy of our Govern- 
ment. A hundred years ago we pur- 
chased Louisiana and turned our vision 
to the Pacific. Now we look across the 
Pacific, from our new observatory of 
the Western Sierras, and with confi- 
dence attack our new problem of far 
Eastern colonies, and watch with con- 
cern the struggle of the nations for 
control of the most ancient and popu- 
lous empire of the world. We accept 
Secretary Taft’s confidence, expressed 
in his speech in behalf of the President, 
that our nation will solve that prob- 
lem well. We are not quite sure, with 
him, that the Philippines will never 
become States in this Union. “ Never” 
is a word that looks long ahead, and 
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overlooks many possibilities of prog- 
ress. We remember that before the 
days of railroads Daniel Webster was 
sure that Oregon could never become a 
State, because no elected representative 
could reach the Capitol before Con- 
gress should adjourn. But if the Phil- 
ippines shail never receive admission 
as full States, the alternative must cer- 
tainly be at least as much independence 
as Canada and Australia enjoy. The 
problem opens with this Exposition. 
The beginning of the next century will 
probably show a vaster May-day Ex- 
position in Manila. 

A word for Mr. Stedman’s stately 
opening hymn. Lanier’s Cantata of 
1876 called forth many criticisms from 
those who failed to solve its signifi- 
cance. And yet it uttered plainly the 
response of , Heaven to Columbia’s 
questionings : 

“Long as thine Art shall love true love, 

Long as thy Science truth shall know, 
Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove, 

Long as thy Law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, 

Thy brother every man below, 
So long, dear Land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall grow.” 


Stedman’s song is framed in strong 
and simple phrase which all can under- 
stand. It utters naturally the deep 
worship which our people pay to the 
Divine Power on which they depend, 
the Power which 

“empire unto Freedom gave, 
From cloudland hight to tropic wave.” 

It concludes with a reference to the 
elements from all nations that have en- 
tered into the population of the added 
Territory: 

“ Thou, whose high archways shine most clear 
Above the plenteous Western plain, 
Thine ancient tribes from round the sphere 
To breathe its quickening air are fain; 
And smiles the sun 
To see made one 

Their brood throughout Earth’s greenest 

space, 

Land of the new and lordlier race.” 

That word “lordlier” may strike 
a doubtful note, as does the “lesser 
breeds” in Kipling’s “ Recessional.” 
But we are so used to that assumption 
of superiority that we hardly notice its 
expression, and it has to be forgiven. 

Save a little, sacrifice a little, but 
see the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


Congress and the Issues 


It was a short session because the Re- 
publican majority could see no political 
advantage to be gained by making it a 
long one. Indeed, from the Republican 
party’s point of view there was probably 
something to be lost by deferring ad- 
journment until the first or the middle 
of June. Controlling all branches of the 
Government, the party was of necessity 
on the defensive in the closing weeks of 
a session immediately preceding the na- 
tional nominating conventions. It had 
not much to fear in the Senate, but it 
might expect to lose some votes by reason 
of the Opposition’s attacks in the House, 
where a_ keen, judicious and _ well- 
equipped Democratic leader had arisen. 
Moreover, there were measures pending, 
in or out of committee—among these the 
labor bills—upon which it preferred to 
postpone action until after the election. 

Outside of the great supply bills, there 
was little of prominence or importance 
in the session’s work, except the action 
of one house, or of both houses, upon 
propositions originating with the Execu- 
tive. Inevitably, therefore, the personal- 
ity and the force of Mr. Roosevelt were 
continually before Congress and _ the 
American people. The greatest of these 
propositions were the treaty of reciproc- 
ity with Cuba; the Panama Canal treaty 
and all that came in its train; the treaty 
with China for open ports in Manchuria. 
With these were others, coming from the 
Government but not originating in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s term, altho they were pressed 
forward by him—such as the Platt 
Amendment treaty, and the agreement 
for naval stations on the Cuban coast. 
The prominence thus given to the Presi- 
dent did not indicate that he sought to 
control the action of Congress. By the 
force of circumstances, and because he 
promptly took advantage of opportunities 
for accomplishing something in behalf of 
the American people, he was a leader. 
When Congress sought to oppose his 
leadership, as in the case of the treaty of 
reciprocity with Cuba, it was wrong. He 
persisted, as it was his duty to persist, 
and Congress at last admitted the justice 
of his cause. 

It is partly on account of this natural 
and necessary relation between Mr. 
Roosevelt and the action taken at the re- 
cent session—a relation which is shown 
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also with respect to legislation concern- 
ing the army, the navy and the Philippine 
Islands—that his personality will be an 
issue in the campaign. Because it will be 
an issue his political opponents ransacked 
his published books and the entire history 
of his public life for material to be spread 
upon the pages of the Congressional Rec- 
ord, and thereafter to be circulated in the 
form of campaign documents. Looking 
at his relation to the legislation of the 
session from the point of view of the 
politician, we cannot see that it has been 
injurious to his candidacy or harmful! to 
the interests of his party. 

Nothing was gained for the Democrats 
by their opposition in the Senate to the 
Panama Canal policy of the Government. 
They suffered by reason of wretched 
leadership. Mr. Gorman might well have 
taken lessons from Mr. Williams in the 
House. The acquiescent vote of almost 
exactly half of the Democratic Senators 
buried that question as an issue for the 
campaign. We believe that if the Gov- 


ernment’s Panama Canal policy could 
now be submitted to the country by itself, 
associated in no way with political ques- 


tions, it would be approved by at least 
three-fourths of the voters. 

So far as the demands of organized 
labor are concerned, the dominant party 
is not committed by the passage or the 
rejection of the pending bills. The Presi- 
dent is.committed to the “ open shop ” in 
the Government service. As a just man 
and the chief magistrate he could take 
no other position. His record in the Mil- 
ler case is one that his party can well af- 
ford to support. His intervention to pro- 
cure peace and arbitration at the anthra- 
cite coal mines should commend him to 
workingmen, in or out of unions, and to 
the public. 

It is well known that the session’s 
legislation concerning the Philippines 
was more narrow and restrictive than the 
President and his: Secretary of War de- 
sired it to be. But neither their attitude 
nor that of the majority in Congress per- 
mits the raising of a distinct issue on this 
subject in the campaign. At their con- 
vention last week the Democrats of New 
Hampshire placed the following para- 
graph in their platform: 


“While the flag, when displayed by compe- 
tent authority, should always have honor, it is 
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our duty, so soon as their enlightenment and 
conditions will permit, to give autonomy and 
self-government to those lands and peoples 
under our control.” 


Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary Taft would 
subscribe to that. If Democratic plat- 
forms are to be made in this way, ques- 
tions relating to the Philippines will have 
very little or no weight in the campaign. 
Militarism must be laid aside with them. 

In the record of the session there is no 
legislation affecting Trust corporations, 
altho the Trusts were by no means for- 
gotten or ignored. Bearing in mind all 
that was said, the resolutions of inquiry 
that were passed, the answers of Mr. 
Knox, and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, we think that on this issue, from 
the point of view of practical politics, the 
Government’s losses slightly outweigh its 
gains. It has to its credit the merger 
suit and decision, its continuing injunc- 
tions against the Beef Companies and cer- 
tain railroads, and the provision for pub- 
licity in the Bureau of Corporations. On 
the other hand, its failure to enforce the 
criminal provisions of the Sherman law, 
and the failure to renew the original sug- 
gestion of the Department of Justice for 
legislation to make the law effective 
against combinations of manufacturers, 
together with Mr. Knox’s disingenuous 
and misleading reply to the resolution 
concerning the coal railroads, have made 
an unfavorable impression in some minds. 
It is quite probable that the deep and gen- 
eral interest of the people in the Trust 
question, especially as it is related to the 
tariff, is not clearly perceived at Wash- 
ington. 

It was on the 27th ult. that Mr. Little- 
field (Republican), of Maine, in the 
course of a long speech said that tariff 
duties should not be imposed to enable a 
corporation having an actual capital of 
$100,000 to declare dividends upon an in- 
flated capital of $1,000,000. He also said: 


“Wherever a manufacturer or a producer is 
able to sell his product abroad cheaper. than 
at home, by reason of the operation of a tariff, 
I believe that the tariff should be so reduced 
as to prevent this. I believe that to be the pol- 
icy of the Republican party. I would deprive 
such a manufacturer of so much of his pro- 
tection as it would be necessary to take away 
in order that the sale at cheaper prices abroad 
might be prevented. I do not know of any 
Republican that takes the other ground,” 
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But if the Republicans of the House and 
Senate had really been in agreement with 
Mr. Littlefield at the recent session, they 
would have revised the tariff. High du- 
ties that permit such discrimination as he 
condemned are a weak spot in the Re- 
publican armor. There is a risk in 
“ standing pat ” on them, unless the Op- 
position is crippled by factional wran- 
gling and division. 
as 


The Proposed Presbyterian 
Union 


WE spoke recently of Church union 
as suggested—not yet seriously proposed 
—between the Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists, a union which ought to be 
actually proposed, as there is absolutely 
no serious bar in the way, nothing be- 
yond the old custom of remaining apart. 
This week we speak of a union more than 
proposed, actually negotiated, and to be 
acted upon in a very few weeks, between 
the Northern branch of the Presbyterian 
Church and the Cumberland Presby- 
terians. 

Committees appointed by the General 
Assemblies of these two denominations 
have proposed a plan of union by which 
they shall become one body. The plan 
will be considered by the General Assem- 
blies in May, and, if approved, it will be 
sent down to the presbyteries for adop- 
tion or rejection. This is not the first 
time the Cumberland Church, with its 
two thousand ministers, has considered 
the question of union. In 1867 there 
were negotiations with the Southern 
Presbyterians, but no union was possible. 
The Southern Church insisted that there 
could be no union except on the unaltered 
standards, while the Cumberland Church 
would have union only on condition that 
the Westminster Confession was revised 
to their taste. It never occurred to either 
that they could agree to differ. In 1873 
a similar conference with the Northern 
Presbyterian Church was equally abor- 
tive. 

Now the Northern Presbyterians have 
revised their Confession and made a new 
and short creed, and there ought to be 
no doctrinal bar to union. This is the 
proposal, the entire basis of union: 


“The union shall be effected on the doc- 
tringl basis of the Presbyterian Church in the 


United States of America [Northern Presby- 
terian], as revised in 1903, and of its other 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical standards; and the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
shall be acknowledged as the inspired Word 
of God, the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice.” 

We have said that this is the entire basis 
of union, but yet there is a little string 
attached to it, in the way of a recom- 
mendation or two, without which the 
proposed union will not become opera- 
tive. Of one of these we will speak later. 

One would think there could be none 
found to object to this basis of union. 
But such are found. Princeton, speaking 
through The Princeton Theological Re- 
view, Opposes union now, as it opposed 
the union of the Old and New School 
Churches. Two articles in the April- 
number of the Review are devoted to 
this attack. One is by Edward B. Hodge, 
D.D., Secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Education, and shows the hopeless Ar- 
minianism of the Cumberland Church; 
the other is by Dr. B. B. Warfield, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic and Polemic—why 
not Irenic?—Theology in Princeton 
Seminary, and is such an outspoken po- 
lemic against union as justifies his hold- 
ing his professorship. His whole argu- 
ment depends on a postulate, assumed as 
an axiom, which is absolutely false. It 
is thus expressed by him: 

“Unity of faith between them and us is the 
indispensable prerequisite of union.” 


Certainly this is not true. Unity of 
faith may be the condition and pre- 
requisite of stagnation and intellectual 
death, but not of union. Differences 
make the life of union. Why should not 
differences of theologic creed be as pos- 
sible in the Church as differences of 
political creed are in the nation? Our 
country has no political creed ; it has only 
what Presbyterians call a Form of Gov- 
ernment, a Constitution. As to political 
creed our people differ ; every convention 
makes a new one; a man may be a citizen, 
as in France, altho he believes in a mon- 
archy. The only hopeful plan of union 
between denominations is that in which 
freedom to differ in creed is allowed. 
This was what made union possible be- 
tween the Old and the New School Pres- 
byterians. But how can a professor of 
Polemic Theology be expected to admit 
such a principle? 
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Were this all, the question of union 
ought to be a simple one for the two 
General Assemblies and the Presbyteries ; 
but we have said that there is a string at- 
tached to it in the way of recommenda- 
tions, and without the adoption of the 
recommendations union will not be valid. 
Only one of these is of any importance, 
and that is this, that permision be allowed 
—we give the meaning, not the circum- 
locution—to draw the race line in pres- 
byteries and synods when one race de- 
sires it. What is proposed is union by 
division. The Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church has separate presbyteries and 
synods for negroes; the Northern Pres- 
byterian Church has always refused to 
draw the caste line. The Northern 
Church is asked to accept the Southern 
prejudice on this matter, and the Com- 
mittee of Conference between the two 
bodies has approved the plan. They jus- 
tify it on the ground of peace and ex- 
pediency, and they remind us that there 
is precedent for it in the organization of 
one or two Northern presbyteries. There 
is a presbytery in the Synod of South 
Dakota called in the Minutes “ Presby- 
tery of Dakota, Indian,” in which there 
are twenty-two ministers and twenty- 
seven churches, mostly Indian, but part 
white, and which possibly .transgresses 
some territory covered by another pres- 
bytery. The argument is that if we can 
have an Indian, and might have a Welsh 
or Bohemian presbytery, we may equally 
have separate presbyteries and synods 
for white people and negroes. 

The answer is, that this is no prece- 
dent. The necessity for an Indian pres- 
bytery is confessedly temporary, while its 
members talk the Dakota language and 
do not understand English. Yet even so, 
white and red ministers and elders are 
in the same presbyteries. The case is 
utterly different if certain Presbyterian 
Christians are to be told that they are an 
inferior class, not fit to meet on equal 
terms in conference with the superior 
class. There is no pretense that this pro- 
posed separation is intended to please the 
negro; it is to placate the white prejudice 
in certain sections. The negroes want no 
new line-drawn against them. They are 
proud of their position in the Northern 
Church, and the Northern Church has 
firmly held to the Christian position when 
some other Churches have faltered. The 
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question for the Northern General As- 
sembly to answer is, whether it will ap- 
prove this union at the expense of hu- 
miliating ten or twenty thousand of its 
members. Is it ready to crowd out its 
own brethren for the sake of placating 
the prejudices of its new-comers?. For 
the sake of a compromise on Calvinism 
will it sacrifice its Christianity? And 
then will the Moderator offer a prayer of 
thanksgiving, and the Assembly sing the 
doxology grateful that grace has been 
given them to unite in kicking the negro 
down stairs? Perhaps so, the committee 
recommends it ; but as Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island are ashamed that their an- 
cestors held slaves and engaged in the 
slave trade,-and as the old slave States 
are on the road to that same shame, and 
already declare that they would not re- 
store slavery if they could, so, not many 
years hence, it will be a long memory of 
deep shame if the Presbyterian Church 
shall take one step backward in the 
recognition of the brotherhood of men in 
the Church of Christ. Will it -be less 
Christian than the Episcopal Church, 
which would scorn the suggestion of race 
dioceses ? 


Popular Government; 1904 


NINETY-NINE good men and true in 
every one hundred American citizens 
think that they know all that is worth 
knowing about popular’ government. 
What they don’t know about it they can 
learn in fifteen minutes by reading Elt- 
weed Pomeroy’s article in this number 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 

A story is told of a landlubber Sec- 
retary of the Navy, brought up in the 
Middle West, who, after taking his oath 
of office, as a matter of conscience, jour- 
neyed to the seashore and went on board 
an ocean-going craft to see what it was 
like. Gazing down an open hatchway, 
he exclaimed: “ By ——, the thing 
is hollow.” We fear that more than one 
reader of Mr. Pomeroy’s experiences as 
an insider on the American ship of state 
will mournfully infer that it is -hollow. 

That in many parts of the South and 
in many wards of the great cities of the 
North the sovereign people has nothing 
whatever to say about the actual “run- 
ning” of politics has, of course, long 
been well known. But that the actual 
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conduct of primaries and conventions 
in the most respectable of smaller North- 
ern towns is managed by the bosses 
without so much as a semblance of fair 
play, and with all the devices of ballot- 
box stuffing, counting out and actual per- 
sonal violence where necessary, will be, 
we imagine, a revelation to most of our 
readers. 

When we are told that in Mexico the 
voter never votes, and that an election 
consists in sending an officer to bring 
half a dozen electors to the polls so that 
the form of ballot-casting may be com- 
plied with, and that a return is then-made 
to the Government of a majority of a 
certain figure for a certain candidate, 
which the Government has in advance 
instructed the election officers to send 
in, we think that nominal popular gov- 
ernment, in our neighboring republic, is 
not unlike a dictatorship. If any New 
Jersey Democrat can explain wherein 
Democratic politics in that common- 
wealth are essentially different from the 
Mexican system, his demonstration will 
be an important contribution to compara- 
tive political science. 

Is it possible to discover the causes or 
to dictate the remedies for a state of 
things so disgraceful? The obvious 
truth that primaries and conventions 
have been captured by the political ma- 
chine, because only a few electors ever 
take the time and trouble to attend the 
caucus, is only a superficial account of 
the matter. What is the reason of such 
indifference, and is there any cure for 
it, or way of counteracting its evil con- 
sequence ? 

The commonly accepted view is that 
good citizens stay away from primaries 
partly because of selfish unwillingness 
to make necessary sacrifices, and partly 
because of unpleasant experiences with 
the practical politician. In our judgment 
this view misses the real difficulty. This is 
an age in which all men that are good for 
something are legitimately busy, and 
have many pressing duties to fulfil. It 
is, therefore, an age of specialization and 
of delegated powers. In business mat- 
ters men learn how to get things done for 
them, and done right. _If we are to have 
the reality of popular government, we 
shall have to learn how, while getting 
much political work done for us, to get 
it also done right. There is a legitimate 


function for the practical politician, for 
the man who makes it his business to do 
the hard work—and there is a lot of it to 
be done—preliminary to elections. The 
problem is to get him to do it for the 
people and not solely for himself, or for 
corrupt interests. 

Of course, if the politicians are to be 
held to a straightforward performance of 
this legitimate political function the peo- 
ple must, after all, do a certain amount 
of initial work, and we hold it to be cer- 
tain that they will not do it through at- 
tendance at numerous primary meetings 
or conventions. This process has be- 
come uneconomical. It is wasteful of 
the time and strength of busy men. Time 
was when public opinion was created in 
public meetings. It is no longer created 
in that way, because an economical sub- 
stitute has been found. Instead of spend- 
ing hours in attending meetings for the 
purpose of finding out what we think 
about questions of public policy, we read 
the newspapers, day by day. So inform- 
ing ourselves of facts and theories, and 
thinking them over at our leisure, we 
arrive deliberately at our conclusions. A 
way that shall be essentially a newspaper 
way of determining the candidates of the 
people for public office must be found. 
There need be no fear that the politicians 
will fail to nominate the men that are 
the real popular choice, if once that 
choice is unmistakably made known. 

We do not undertake to say just how 
the thing can be done. A systematizing 
of the postal card canvass, which news- 
papers have invented for forecasting 
election results, is one possibility. A 
preliminary suggestion of names by edi- 
tors and contributors would result in a 
concentration of postal card votes on a 
comparatively few candidates on the 
first trial A second canvass would 
usually result in a massing of popular 
support that the politicians would not 
dare to ignore. 

A better method than this may very 
likely be thought of, but in one way or 
another a plan economical of time and 
energy must be devised, if we are to 
have the reality of popular nomination, 
as well as of popular election. The 
primary, as a workable device, has had 
its day. To scold and preach at busy 
men because they will not attend it is a 
silly waste of breath. 
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EDITORIALS 


Birds and the Farmer 


RECENT study of birds has put them in 
quite a new light in relation to the farmer 
and his crops. It is clearly established 
that a fruit grower or a gardener can- 
not expect to combat successfully with 
his insect rivals without the help of his 
winged allies. The more we improve 
our agricultural methods and multiply 
our garden crops the more we stimulate 
the development of pestiferous insects. A 
recent writer says: 

“We believe that not only is the success of 
our farmers dependent upon the help of the 
birds, but we believe that without them man 
would have to vacate the land. The robins, 
the sparrows, the grosbeaks and most of the 
thrushes destroy vast quantities of pests, while 
the goldfinches and other seed-eaters are of 
almost equal use in destroying the seeds of 
noxious weeds. The swifts and the night 
hawks, who sweep the air of moths and trou- 
blesome insects, are of equally fixed value.” 


This is to look at the economic side 
alone. It omits the very just estimate of 
the value of birds to our intellectual life. 
It is true now if it ever was that man can- 
not live by bread alone. The finest and 
highest relations of music to everyday 
life are found in the morning concerts 
of the bird tribes. Starting at the Atlan- 
tic shore, the wave of robin song rolls 
westward until it touches the Pacific. 

Bird culture must become a systematic 
scheme throughout our agricultural 
States, to encourage the multiplication of 
those varieties that are most helpful. 
This, after all, will not prove to be a 
difficult matter. A Tartarian honey- 
suckle hedge will pay a farmer or fruit 
grower simply as a windbreak. It will 
also be a decided advantage to a country 
home purely from the esthetic standpoint. 
But just as your raspberries ripen and 
your cherries are in tempting condition 
for the birds the hedge will be loaded 
with berries that are more attractive to 
the robins and catbirds than your valu- 
able raspberries and strawberries. The 
high bush cranberry is equally valuable in 
late autumn and throughout the winter, 
attracting the cedar birds and pine gros- 
heaks. These birds are half the time at 
work grubbing around among your trees, 
ind their song is well worth paying for. 
\ll of the wild cherries make valuable 
rees for bird food, the little red-fruited 
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chokeberry being much liked by the 
robin. Planted along our fence lines 
they give abundance of food and draw 
the birds away from our Gov. Woods 
and Bigarreaus. 

The Department of Agriculture has a 
special bulletin, in which it calls attention 
to the fact that ninety per cent. of exist- 
ing legislation is in behalf of game birds, 
instead of song birds; yet the latter make 
up more than eighty per cent. of our 
most useful visitors. It happens that 
those birds which we most desire to mul- 
tiply in the Northern States are slaugh- 
tered for food during the winter while 
in their Southern retreats. Among these 
are the bobolinks, the horned lark, song 
sparrow, bullfinch and robin. Besides 
these, not a few of our wood thrushes, 
catbirds, scarlet tanagers and vireos fall 
into the hands of the cooks in our Gulf 
States. It is desired that legislation be 
broadened out so that our songsters can 
be as sure of a safe retreat as the game 
birds, and return safely to us each spring. 

Professor Beal, of Michigan, tells us 
that if we wish to protect strawberries 
and cherries we should plant more of the 
Russian mulberry and our native shad- 
berry, and to protect raspberries and 
blackberies in July and August he recom- 
mends the elderberry and the choke 
cherry. In September and October those 
birds which meddle with peaches and 
grapes are fond of the Virginia creeper, 
and this can be easily cultivated to cover 
old stumps and stone fences. He adds 
that a supply of winter food should in- 
clude mountain-ash berries, viburnum, 
poke-berry, barberry, hackberry and dog- 
wood. Professor Forbush, of Massa- 
chusetts, says: 

“T wish particularly to note that the mul- 
berry trees, which ripen their berries in June, 
are a protection to the cultivated cherry—as 
the fruit-eating birds prefer them.” 


It is quite important, so far as possible, 
to keep insect eating birds with us and 


at work all winter. This can be easily 
done if our farmers’ daughters will hang 
out lumps of suet in the vines and trees 
about their houses.. A plenty of food be- 
ing furnished, the nut-hatches, the chica- 
dees, the purple finches and the wood- 
peckers will be easily kept in force every 
day of the winter. Mrs. Davenport, of 
Vermont, enumerates among those which 
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she keeps with her all of the year nut- 
hatches, song sparrows, linnets, juncoes, 
robins, blue jays and even orioles. She 
feeds these with hemp seed, cracked corn, 
sunflower seed, bread crumbs and a bread 
made of one-third wheat and two-thirds 
Indian meal. All the brighter days of 
winter these birds will be assiduously 
hunting insect eggs and cocoons among 
your trees. This is one of the most im- 
portant subjects that the farmer can con- 
sider, as the necessity for bird alliance 
is growing upon us every year. 
ed 


The Open Shop in the Clothing 
Industry 


cc 


Tue “open” or “closed” shop ques- 
tion has within the past few weeks 
reached a crisis in the clothing industry, 
and in no other industry could it have 
come before the public in a shape more 
favorable to the side of the union. The 
National Association of Clothiers, at 
their meeting in Philadelphia, adopted 
the following resolution and provided for 
a National Labor Bureau to carry it into 
effect: 


“The closed shop is an un-American insti- 
tution; the right of every man to sell his labor 
as he sees fit and the freedom of every mem- 
ber to hire such labor are given by the laws of 
the land, and may not be affected by affiliation 
or non-affiliation with any organization what- 
ever.” 


This resolution, on its face, is very fine 
and patriotic, but it lacks the sense of 
humor. The ready-made clothing indus- 
try in the past twenty years has fallen 
almost wholly into the hands of the Jews. 
The manufacturers are mainly German- 
American Jews, while the workmen are 
Russian Jews. Until three to five years 
ago clothing was manufactured by. the 
sweating system—.e., a system in which 
the manufacturer escaped responsibility 
for the conditions of his workmen by let- 
ting out his work to small contractors or 
“ sweaters,” who, in bidding against each 
other for contracts, forced down the 
wages and lengthened the hours to the 
exhaustion point. These contractors, like 
the workmen, were also Russian Jews, 
working along with the men and women 
whom they hired, and earning scarcely 
more than their skilled workmen. Thus 
the German Jews set the Russian Jews 


into a cutthroat competition among them- 
selves. They were able to do it through 
the enomous immigration of necessitous 
Russian Jews. 

Finally the Italians began to come into 
the trade, and the contractors began to 
play the Italian against the Jew. No 
matter how hard, long and cheap the Jew 
will work, the Italian will go further. 
The Russian Jew does not permit his 
wife to work, he educates his children, 
he observes sanitary rules and carries on 
a vigorous intellectual life. The South 
Italian gladly accepts the wages of wife 
and children, and has but few of the 
higher wants of the Jew. Against this 
threatening displacement by Italians and 
newly arrived Russian Jews the Jews 
who had been longer in this country or- 
ganized their unions. They compelled 
the manufacturers to eliminate the con- 
tractor and the sweating system; they 
reduced the hours to 54 per week, and 
raised the wages twenty per cent., and re- 
duced their speed to a hygienic standard. 
Most essential of all, they compelled the 
adoption of the closed shop, which simply 
means that the Jews already in the trade, 
in order to maintain their standards of 
wages and living, are trying to keep the 
cheapest of the Italians and the newly 
arrived Russians out of the clothing 
trade. On the other hand, the open shop 
simply means that the German Jew as a 
manufacturer has the opportunity to dis- 
place the Russian Jew with the cheaper 
Italian. 

This is exactly what is being done in 
another branch of the ready-made cloth- 
ing industry controlled by the Jews, that 
of women’s garments. Here there is al- 
most no organization of workmen, and 
already in New York City one-third of 
the workmen are Italians, the hours of 
labor are 15 to 16 per day, and wages for 
men are as low as $5 per week. No won- 
der that the Russian Jews working on 
men’s and boys’ garments are determined 
to fight for the closed shop when they 
see the meaning of the open shop on 
women’s garments. 

These facts, cold and unvarnished., 
show how lacking in the sense of humor 
are the Jewish manufacturers when they 
proclaim the closed shop as “ un-Ameri- 
can.” It is amusing to hear the Russian 
Jew denounced as un-American for try- 
ing to protect his Americanized standards 
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against Italian immigrants. And it is 
still more ludicrous when we remember 
that this Jewish manufacturer, who floats 
the banner of Americanism, is himself 
protected by a tariff of 50 per cent. to 100 
per cent. on ready-made clothing brought 
in from Europe. The Jewish workman, 
when he establishes the closed shop, is 
protecting himself against the pauper la- 
bor of Europe, but the Jewish manufac- 
turer is protected by the laws of the 
American people. It would seem that if 
the closed shop in the clothing trade by 
which workmen protect themselves is un- 
American, then the prohibitive tariff by 
which a paternal government protects the 
employer is also un-American. At any 
rate, it is absurd and inconsistent with the 
American system of protection that man- 
ufacturers, who enjoy a closed market 
against the cheap products of Europe, 
should demand an open shop to admit 
the cheap labor of Europe. 
& 


In the trial of Professor 
Bowne for heresy the 
first step in the pro- 
ceedings was the admission on both 
sides that “the doctrinal standards of 
Methodism were acknowledged to be, the 
Articles of Religion, fifty-three sermons 
of John Wesley and Wesley’s “ Notes on 
the New Testament.” What it will be im- 
possible to make other people understand, 
and it will be impossible one day to make 
Methodists understand, is why fifty-three 
sermons of John Wesley should any more 
be made standards on which a inan can be 
tried for heresy than as many sermons of 
Dr. Buckley ; or why Wesley’s “ Notes on 
the New Testament” are any better in- 
spired or any truer than Dr. Whedon’s 
or why the Twenty-five Articles of the 
Methodist Church deserve any more sub- 
mission than the Episcopal Thirty-nine 
Articles, except that they are fewer. One 
of the truest utterances that ever entered 
into a creed is found in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and thus reads: 

“ All synods and councils, since the Apostolic 
times, whether general or particular, may err, 
and many have erred; therefore, they are not to 
be made the rule of faith or practice, but to be 
used as a help in both.” 

What is true of these larger and smaller 
synods and councils is true, therefore, of 
the Articles they have promulgated. If 
there must be trials for heresy, the stand- 
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ards should not be any pronouncements 
of a hundred or a thousand years ago, but 
the best judgment of men to-day. We 
would rather trust the soundness of the 
New York East Conference than that of 
dead John Wesley and all the sainted 
tombs about him. 


See how it grows! We 
take the following facts 
from the Dallas, Tex., 
News: The Burlesen County Democratic 
Executive Committee at its meeting 
April 9th voted that at the primary elec- 
tion for the nomination of all officers the 
test for voters be in these words: 

“T am a white man, and pledge myself to 
vote for the nominees of this primary.” 


It was also voted that the words “ white 
man ” be interpreted to exclude all Mexi- 
cans and Italians. The Democratic 
Executive Committee in Caldwell County 
met April 8th and passed the same vote 
for a white Democratic primary, with the 
same interpretation. Of course, Mexi- 
cans and Italians are “white.” This 
seems to be a concerted policy, and it may 
have important political results. It must 
drive “ Mexicans,” who are American 
citizens of Mexican origin or parentage, 
and Italians, also American citizens, as 
well as negroes, into the Republican 
Party, thereby strengthening it. It also 
draws a new race line. And yet some 
people will wonder why these people, ex- 
cluded from the Democratic primaries, re- 
main Republicans! They wonder why, 
when the door is shut, they remain out- 
side. It is a further confession that it is 
not their color which shuts out the negro 
from his political rights. The principal 
plank of the Southern Democratic plat- 
form is “ This is a white man’s country,” 
“white man” not meaning white, or 
Caucasian, but the present ruling political 
caste. We are informed that in Texas the 
feeling of unrest among those not 
“white” is growing. It ought to grow. 
 ] 


Teecen Sep We have repeatedly. called 
sian attention to the injustice 

of the by-law of the New 

York City Board of Education which re- 
quired the resignation of any woman 
teacher who married, and we are glad to 
note that the Board has at last abolished 
it. We should like to take the whole 
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credit for this, but we must confess that 
the recent decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals probably had more to do with it. 
The Board will discontinue its efforts to 
force the dismissal of the two women 
teachers who married in spite of the pro- 
hibition. This decision ought to have a 
good effect on the school boards in other 
places who have a prejudice against mar- 
ried teachers. Such a rule is an unwar- 
ranted interference with the right of the 
individual. It may work in any one of 
three different ways, but in all these cases 
its results are evil. It either causes the 
loss of an efficient teacher, or prevents 
from marrying a woman who might be a 
good wife and mother, or it leads to 
clandestine marriages. Which of these 
three is most injurious to the community 
is open to discussion. 

& 

Some thirty Chinese 
are to be deported as 
aliens, altho they 
claim to be American citizens, born in 
this country. They sought a writ of 
habeas corpus from the Supreme Court 
at Washington, but it was denied them. 
Two Justices vigorously dissented, .and 
Justice Brewer said: 

“The time has been when many young men 

from China came to our educational institu- 
tions to pursue their studies, when her com- 
merce sought our shores and her people came 
to build our railroads, and China looked upon 
this country as her best friend. If all this be 
reversed and this, the most populous nation on 
earth, becomes the great antagonist of this re- 
public, the careful student of history will recall 
the words of Scripture: ‘They have sown the 
wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind,’ and 
for the cause of such antagonism need look no 
further than the treatment accorded during 
the last twenty years by this country to the 
people of that nation.” 
Justice Brewer says no more than the 
solemn truth. It is such a warning as 
we offered last week. The present 
Chinese Ambassador was educated in this 
country; where are the Chinese youth 
studying here now to be future rulers of 
the Empire and lovers of America? They 
have been driven away by the Congres- 
sional blunderheads that listened to the 
Sand-lotters. 


Justice Brewer on 
Chinese Exclusion 


& 
The man who wants the distinguished 
gentlemen admitted into ‘Who’s Who,” 
with two others selected by each of them, 
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to form a society something like the 
French Legion of Honor, and wear a 
button, has the idea that men of mark 
are not so modest that they would wish 
to keep quiet about their distinctions. 
While it is a fact that the proposition 
deserves all the ridicule it has received, 
we are not certain that true distinction 
is so very modest, and, as one write: 
says, “ does not wish to carry a badge.” 
Did our readers ever see a college com- 
mencement, with the President and pro- 
fessors in odd quatre-cornered hats, with 
purple, yellow and blue hoods, and 
Roman togas, for no other purpose ex- 
cept to show off their peculiar distinc- 
tion? They are in “ Who’s Who,” or 
expect to be. 

a 

The list of names of college professors 

and instructors given out as having 
signed a petition for Philippine independ- 
ence looks imposing. For example, there 
are 16 names from Amherst College. We 
have taken pains to compare them with 
the list of professors and instructors in 
the last catalog, which gives 40 names. 
Of the 16 alleged signers, the names of 
8 do not appear in the catalog, leaving 8 
actual signers ovt of the 40 on the teach- 
ing staff, one in five. 

od 

Aérial navigation without balloons 

makes progress. Alexander Bell, with 
his box kites, is showing how it can be 
done before long, and Professor Langley, 
who has failed twice, reports that a Rus- 
sian captain has just made a most suc- 
cessful ascent along the lines of the 
Langley aérodrome, the machine soaring 
like a bird and making sixty miles an 
hour. Very possibly our St. Louis Ex- 
position will mark the beginning of travel 
by the flying machine. 

& 


An. Irish Cardinal, an Archbishop 
and various other Irish dignitaries have 
signed an appeal to the Irish generally 
in this country, begging them to stop 
sending money over to bring their rela- 


tives to America. They are afraid 
that Ireland will be depopulated of the 
Irish race. The appeal is not likely to 
be very successful. If Irishmen, or 
Englishmen, or Italians can do better 
here, no Cardinal ought to stand in the 
way of their betterment, and Irish- 
men here will not. 











The Importance of Life Insur- 
ance 


Ir would seem that the importance of 
life insurance had been so frequently 
demonstrated that nothing further along 
that line could possibly be presented. And 
yet many men witha full realization of 
what it signifies to those dependent upon 
them to be without the protection af- 
forded by life insurance continue to put 
off obtaining such insurance which they 
know they ought to have. Day passes 
‘into day and they continue uninsured. 
Death lurks in the pot, it stalks abroad 
in the land; friends and business asso- 
ciates fall before it; and still they halt 
before insuring themselves against the 
certainty of dying some day. The life 
insurance agent is treated with scant 
courtesy and many men meet death with- 
out having been insured. Procrastina- 
tion is frequently the moving cause of 
non-insurance; and in the face of the 
uncertainty of life the importance of the 
procurement of a life insurance policy is 
here urged once more. It cannot be done 
too quickly. “ 


Conflagration Hazards 


Tue Baltimore, Rochester and To- 
ronto conflagrations have compelled un- 
derwriters to consider how best to pro- 
vide against conditions that recent ex- 
perience has shown them may arise. 
The Executive Committee of the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters has ap- 
pointed a sub-committee of twenty to 
study conflagration problems and to con- 
sider what action by the board would be 
advisable in view of conflagrations in the 
larger cities. 

The work of this sub-committee 
has progressed far beyond the or- 
ganization stage and a detailed survey 
of congested districts will be made in 
the near future. 

Mr. Henry Evans, the Chairman, is 
President of the Continental Insurance 
Company. He has been exceedingly ac- 
tive in the work of the committee. In 
a recent interview he disclaimed the idea 
that the primary object of the movement 
inaugurated by the committee was rate- 
increasing. Its aims are far wider and 
much more comprehensive. They include 


Insurance 


the preverition of the construction of 
buildings that are referred to as “ con- 
flagration breeders,” as well as the im- 
mediate improvement of the water sup- 
ply and the efficiency of the fire depart- 
ment. To this end the support of the 
Federal Government will be sought for 
to minimize as far as possible the con- 
stant menace presented by the congested 
districts in large cities. 


ss 
Endowment Insurance for 
Churches 
ENDOWMENT life insurance has a 


growing popularity among Churches. In 
certain large cities parishes once largely 
residential have been persistently en- 
croached upon by business to such an 
extent that down town churches in many 
cases have been deprived of a member- 
ship once prosperous and wealthy and 
left with no fixed congregation. In some 
cases of this kind more or less successful 
efforts have been made to supply the 
funds necessary to keep the Churches 
going by means of endowment policies. 
By means of endowment insurance 
Church members who are sincerely de- 
sirous of continuing Church work with- 
out regard to the individual minister in 
charge can provide against a doubtful 
future by the simple means of taking out 
insurance upon the pastor’s life, for the 
benefit of the Church, and the money 
will become available just when the need 
of it is greatest. 


’ 


Exhibit of Accident ]Ratios 


PRESIDENT DuNHAM, of the Travel- 
ers, during a recent lecture delivered. by 
him at Yale University gave his own 
company’s accident experience in ratio 
form. The figures in question are ex- 
— interesting. They are as fol- 
Ows: 
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The Dumping of Steel 


THERE was a conference, in London 
two weeks ago, of steel manufacturers 
from the United States, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Belgium and Great Britain, but 
it seems to have come to nothing. The 
purpose of those who suggested it—said 
to be the members of the German Steel 
Syndicate—was to reach an agreement 
that should prevent “ dumping.” This 
would involve an understanding with 
respect to prices for export, and as to 
the defense of home markets. The 
chief difficulty that confronted the con- 
ference was a conflict of opinion in the 
British steel industry. British manu- 
facturers who produce only crude 
forms of steel would naturally like to 
prevent the “dumping” of German 
and American billets or rods in their 
home market. But some other manu- 
facturers, who must buy billets, or 
‘whose output of finished products is of 
much greater importance than their 
output of crude forms, enjoy this 
“dumping” because it gives them 
cheap raw material. It is said that the 
German steel makers consented that 
the proposed agreement should apply 
to Great Britain as well as to neutral 
markets, but that the British industry 
could not be controlled because it was 
not sufficiently consolidated. 

What is this “dumping?” An offi- 
cial report of the German Association 
of manufacturers of wire rods shows 
that in six months the association’s 
average price was £124 per ton to Ger- 
man buyers, and only £7 to buyers in 
England and other foreign countries; 
the sale of 22,307 tons in Germany net- 
ting a profit of £58,856, while 19,524 
tons were sold, or “ dumped,” abroad 
at a loss of more than £40,000. A year 
and a half ago, certain manufacturers 
in this country imported several thou- 
sand tons of German billets, paying 65 
marks per ton. Our customs authori- 
ties decided that they must pay duties 
on a value of 95 marks, because that 
was the price in the German home mar- 
ket. But it was admitted that the Ger- 
man price for export, the “ dumping ” 
price, was only 65 marks. 

Our own manufacturers, and espe- 
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cially the Steel Corporation, have been 
“ dumping ” steel rails, wire rods, nails 
and other products abroad—rails at 
$21.50 per ton in Canada, at $19 in 
Asia, and at similar. prices elsewhere, 
while the uniform price at home has 
been $28. Years ago, our protected 
manufacturers of screws paid the Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s company £25,- 
000 a year to prevent him from 
“ dumping ” screws here, and to en- 
able them safely to exact a high com- 
bination price in the home market. 
“ Dumping ” by our manufacturers in- 
volves injustice to American buyers 
and consumers. In the approaching 
campaign we shall hear much about it, 
and about the tariff duties that permit 
combinations thus. to discriminate 
against the people of their own coun- 
try. 
a 

THE Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, capital $7,500,000, nearly half 
of whose stock is held by Charles M. 
Schwab, has passed its dividend. It paid 
6 per cent. last year. 

..:.The exports of $12,800,000 in 
gold to Paris last week broke all week- . 
ly records. In one week of January, 
1895, $7,700,000 was shipped, and in 
November, 1901, $7,329,000 was ex- 
ported on one ship. 

..-»The Steel Corporation has 
bought from the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany the plant and outlying mines of 
the Clairton Steel Company, paying 
$1,000,000 and guaranteeing the Clair- 
ton Company’s securities, which 
amount to about $13,000,000. 

.... The steel billet, sheet bar, struc- 
tural steel and steel plate pools have de- 
cided to maintain the prices heretofore 
established. While the Steel Corpora- 
tion is the dominant member of each of 
these combinations, they also include 
substantially all the other prominent 
manufacturers. 

... Dividends 
nounced : 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fé R’way Co., No. 7 
Common, $2.00 per share, payable June rst. 

Minn. & St. Louis R.R. Co., Consol. Mort., 
5 per cent., payable May rst. 

Nassau Bank, 4 per cent., payable May 2d. 


U.S Leather Co., Debenture Coupo - 
able May rst. wits 


and coupons an- 
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STUDEBAKER 
SPRINGSTYLES 


are a little in advance of any former 
products. Every year the increasing 
popularity of Studebaker vehicles is fresh 
inspiration for our designers and crafts- 
men to maintain the Studebaker reputa- 
tion as the standard of style in the vehicle 
world. The complete line of Stude- 
baker vehicles shown at our various re- 
positories includes every type from the 
light and graceful Phaeton for open 


driving to the luxurious Brougham for 


stormy weather, together with appro- 


priate harness and accessories. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


REPOSITORIES 


New York City, Broadway, corner 48th Street Kansas City, Mo., 810-814 Walnut Street 

DENVER, COL., corner 15th and Blake Streets PORTLAND, ORE., 330-334 East Morrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., 378-388 Wabash Avenue SAN Francisco, CAL., corner Market and roth Streets 
SALT LAKE City, UTAH, 157-159 State Street DALLAS, TEXAS, 317-319 Elm Street 


Local Agencies Everywhere 


Factory and Executive Office, South Bend, Ind. 
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Throw Away Your 
GLASSES 


Hundreds have, 
so can 
you. 









DON’T 
wait till 
your sight is 

nearly gone; throw 
them away NOW by using 


fe 


(A socihing Ciptment used 
eyelids. 




















Mrs. Anna 
Chicago: ‘‘I am 2 years old. 
7 could not read or sew even with 











. Mass n° was 
st ts arcane box of EYELIN I 






THE EYELIN — 
M412 Washington Boul., Chicago, Ill, 

















15,081 


REMIN 


TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of the United States and Canada 
—3,499 MORE THAN ALL OTHER 
MAKES OF WRITING MACHINES 
COMBINED. 


This condition is created by the demand 
for Remington operators; therefore it clear- 
ly reflects THE CHOICE OF THE BUSI- 
NESS WORLD. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
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BROADWAY 





GTON 





NEW YORK 
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The new “DUNLOP” introduces 
an entirely new feature in rim 
¥ construction, its detachable side 
beads being removed by the simple 
loosening of one screw, leaving a flat- 
faced rim from which the tire can be re- 
moved like a loose belt from a pulley. 
The ** HARTFORD CLINCHER ” is made under 
G. & J. Patents and combines all the ex- 
cellent qualities of that superior construc- 
tion with improved features character- 
istic only of foreign makes. 


HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS ( dl) 


‘HARTEORD, CONN. 





Country Home Comfort 


during the colder months is greatly increased by use of 
ao 
Furman Boilers 
For Modern Steam 
Hot-Water Heating 


COLDWELL 


LAWN \\\MOWERS 





These systems are now readily installed in 


EITHER OLD OR NEW HOUSES 
and will pay large interest on the investment in amount of 
HAND. HORSE: STEAM ALL SIZ Ou klet “W th” 
: r Boo ‘4 arm 
peed exguntrety on the Perks of G eae presenta a valuable and interesting treatig vetting fort 
other principal cities, as well as by the Modern Steam and Hot-Water Heating 
leading Golf Clubs i in the U ni ted States. We shall be pleased to send you a copy upon request. Address 
> The H di Mfg. Co., 15 Ch St., Geneva, N. Y. 
re ee co ’ “ ine York, 89 Cortianat St. Boston, 39 Oliver St. 
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WESTERN CANADA 


LANDS 


POSSESS GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
The man hevins 4 = family, 
the renter, and 1 I~ one 
who =e be-looking for a home, tL better 
than make inquiry regarding the 


Free Homestead Lands 


of Wester Canada, noted for its adaptability to 
pn raising, cattle sapehing and mixed farmin —- 
te olimate is ho oy spoken o' Bogially. the e 
° f Western ave no The severa lig. 
ious denominations are well represeneed lew ‘sna 
order are most careful!y observed, while ‘the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath day is most strictiy guarded, 
For Atlas, Railway Rates and other information, 
apply to nearest authorized Canadian Government 
Agent, or to 


W. D. SCOTT, Sup’t of Immigration, OTTAWA. CANADA. 














>»MANTELS| 
= Hf ANDIRONS 
P|) rine-sets 


5a A EEA IRE-SCREENS 
ETC. 


W*ELJACKSON COMPANY 


Union Sg-North ~29E 17% St. 

















Se 





The Secret 
of the “tidy” appearance 
of hundreds of men to- 









day lies in a pair of 


CLIPPERS 





aa 


at home. Only barbers 
used to have clippers but now they’re becoming 
as common in meme +3 a8 a comb or a curler—and 
as necessary. Clip your beard and your boy’s 
hair. Wife trim the vack of your neck when it 
becomes“ woolly.” Try hardware stores for Coates 
‘‘Easy-Running.”” If they haven’t them send to us. 

Send name on postal for prices, etc. 

Coates c Roper c o., - Worcester, Mass. 


i 


Ne a 








LEWIS & CONGER 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


CO°Rs:. Cooking Utensils, Housecieaning Articies 

Crockery, Fireproof Earthen and Porcelain Cook 
Ware, China and Giass, Sanitary Articles for sick room an 
nursery, Water Coolers, Ice Cream Freezers, Clothes ee 
ers, Fire Goods, Wooden and Willow Ware, ‘Fire Sets, An 
irons and Fenders in Brass and Iron, Cedar and Camphor 
Wood Trunks, Carpet Sweepers, etc., etc. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for the past quarter cen*ury. 
Goods delivered free to any psyt ot the *‘Greater 


New cease ”? or caretaily pack ed and delivered at 
stations w ithin 100 mil 


fewis® GoncER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 


FINANCIAL 
Would you invest $10 a month for 
$5000 12 months if you could make $5000 ? 
Is it worth investigating? If it is, 


and my references are VU. K.. come 
for in with us. If not, stay out. hen : 
ei 


SIZO | cx to investigate. write VM. 


J. @ W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 























Issue Letters of Credit to Trav- 
elers, Payable in Any Part 
of the World 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Thost Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . . . . 


- «+ « « $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, : . $12,210,639 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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Gnited States Mortgage & Crust Company 


Main OMice 
5 CEDAR STREET. 








West End Office, 


NEW YORK. 73RD ST. & BROADWAY. 





CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $3,000,000. 





Letters 
of Credit for 
Foreign Travel 


Interest 
on Accounts 
Subject to Check 


Transacts a 
General 
Trust Business 





OFFICERS: 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, President. 


GEORGE M. CUMMING, Vice-President. 
LUTHER KOUNTZE, Vice-President. 
JAMES TIMPSON, Vice-President. 
EBEN B, THOMAS, Vice-President. 


EDWARD T. PERINE, Treasurer. 
CALVERT BREWER, Secretary. 
CARL G. RASMUS, Asst. Treasurer. 
ALEX. PHILLIPS, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 





CLARK WILLIAMS, Vice-President. CHAS. B. COLLINS, Mgr. West End Office. 


DIRECTORS: 


William P. Dixon William B. Leeds 
Robert A. Granniss Charlton T. Lewis 
G. G. Haven, Jr Richard A. McCurdy 
Chas. R. Henderson Clarence H. Mackey 
Gustav E. Kissel Robert Olyphant 
Luther Kountze Mortimer L. Schiff 


C. Ledyard Blair 
William B. Boulton 
Dumont Clarke 

C. A. Coffin 

George M. Cumming 
C. C. Cuyler 

Charles D. Dickey 


Valentine P. Snyder 
Louis A. Thebaud 
Eben B. Thomas 
James Timpson 
Arthur Turnbull 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
George W. Young 


Trust Co. of New York 














Guaranty 
Mutual Life Building, Nassau, Corner Cedar Street 


LONDON OFFICE, 33 Lombard Street, E. C. 
Depository of the Government of the Philippine Islands 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $5,000,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHEQUE OR ON CERTIFICATE. 


Acts as Registrar and Transfer Agent; p.. Trustee for Corporations, Firms, and Individuals; oe as Guardian, Executor, and Adminis- 
rator. Takes entire charge of Real and Personal Estates, 








TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 
DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France, Germany, China, and Philippines BOUGHT and SOLD. 





JOHN W. CASTLES, President. GEORGE R. TURNBULL, Vice-President. . 
wae L. GUBELMAN, hanna ounsiant, ene GAULT, eee re ment 
. C. EDWARDS, Treasu > HEBBARD, Secre 
F. % HARRIMAN, ‘Assistant ' Treasarer. R. C. NEWTON, Trust Oiiicer. 
DIRECTORS: 


George F. Baker, E. H. Harriman, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8. Bowdoin, G. G. Have James N. Jarvie, 
tus D. Juilliard, 


Walter G. Oppman, 
Frederic Cromwell, ley, Au : 
° | cCurdy, 


John W. Castles 


. pees 
R rd A. Mc aml 
Walter R. Gillette, Levi = Morton, Frederick W. p Vanderbilt, 
Harry P. ayne Whitne 


London Committee : ARTHUR J FRASER, Chairman ; DONALD C. HALDEMAN, 


33 YEARS wiverxstep| A.T. BOWEN & CO., Bankers 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages Established { 1837 at Delphi, Ind. ek, 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELISWORTH & JONES, 


John Mgneody Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Kstablished 1871. lowa Falls, lowa. 








Over 67 years continuous business without default in their 
= ation. Doaregular banking business. Interest paid 
—_— subject to check on such accounts as will war- 
po t, at 2 to 4 per cent. Money loaned customers on 
Stock Exchange collateral at 2 to3 per cent. ‘Individual ac- 
counts, large or small, of ladies and gentlemen invited. 
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| AM KNOWN to a Large 
Circle of Investors as 
a Man Who Will Not Know- 
ingly Misrepresent Any 
Property | am Handling. 


I have aclientage now in every State of the United States, 
built up by years of painstaking endeavor. I cannot afford to 
recommend anything that will not stand the most rigid in- 
vestigation. 


I offer Stock in a Dividend-paying Nevada Gold 
Miving Company. endorsing it as a props sition of intrinsic 
merit. it has paid 11 monthly dividends o 


Stock is offered to obtain capital to ported a deal by means 
of which larger dividends can be earned and maintained. 


This isnot a “poor” company. It has a substantial cash sur- 
plus on hand; owns free and clear highly developed mines, ex- 
pensive mac hinery, bulidings, —_ pi ant, etc. has com leted 
expensive development work; has a large force constantly em- 
ay OR paye its monthly ‘dividend of 1% from gola taken 

rom the mine. 


It is a Mine in Every Sense of the Word. 


Booklet tells more than can possibly be explained here. A 
re request for it places you under no obligation to purchase. [ 
ill be glad to mail it to you without charge if you will send 
me your name and address, If you do not know me personally 
or by reputation, I will at the same time send I= references 
to Banks and other people who can tell you all about me. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, Investment Broker, 
No. 307 Main Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 








FARM LOANS 
In the Northwest. 


We invest our own funds in 
these mortgages. If you 
wish ample security and fair 
rate of interest, write to 


NORTHWESTERN TRUST 
COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. 


“Either the President or Vice-President of every National 
Bank in St. Paul is a Director of the Company.” 


A. N. CHANDLER & CO. 


BANKERS 
investment Securities 


The Bourse, PHILADELHIA 
Farmers’ Bank Building, PITTBURGH 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK 


First Mortgage 5% Bonds at Par on Rail- 


roads Connecting Large Cities 


We offer bonds of which we have bought the entire 
issue, after a thorough investigation as to legality 
and stability. 











Ld 














The Audit Company 
of New York. 


ORGANIZED 1897. 


NEW YORK, 43 Cedar Street 
Philadelphia Chicago 


AUGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President. 


WILLIAM A. NASH, JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
Vice-Presidents. 


EDWARD T. PERINE, F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Gen’! Mgr. and Treas, Assistant Treasurer. 


This Company Audits and Investigates 
Accounts and makes Physical Examinations 
of Properties. Its Certificates and Reports are 
Prepared in behalf of Merchants, Bankers, 
Corporations, Committees and others, in strict 
confidence. The Company also Devises and 
Installs Money-Saving Systems of Keeping 
Accounts. 





Bilis of Exchange, 
Cable Transfers, 
Investment Commercial and 
Travelers’ Credits, 
Secu fi ties. International Checques, 


Collections, 
Certificates of Deposits. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres't, STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 











Pres’t, ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t, GILBERT G. THORNE, 
Vice-Pres’ D J. BALDWIN, Cashier, WILLIAM O 
JONES, Ass’t Cashier, JOHN C. V. F, Ass’t Cashier, 


AN 
FREDERICK O. FOXGROFT, Ass’t Cashier, WILLIAM A MAIN, 
Ass’t Cashier, MAURICE H EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 
The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856. 
gee and Surplus, $10.000,000. 


IRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
gon Charles Beribnee. Edward C. Hoyt, . Rockhill Potts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delafiel Lay yy Appleton, John Jacob 
Astor, George 8 8. ~~ rederick Vietor, Albert H. 
Wiggin. Ly Vander fit, Tsnac pte Fly John E. Borne, 
Lewis Cass Ledya 








FARM IOAaws. 

First moenge secured by choice Leg wl I et that will sell 
from three t times the amount of the 

Twelve — experience in ag Latity, ‘sxctusively in farm 
loans, without a loos ¢ or forclosure 

Six per cent. net to the iaeester. 

Write for full information and references from people with whom 
we have oe doing business. 





OHN C. DeLANA, El Reno, Oklahoma. 





co 
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The MIDDLESEX | is 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERIGAN cage NATIONAL 
B 


128 Broadway, New York, April 22, 1904. 
At a meeting or the Board of Directors of this bank, held’ to-day, 
a semi-annual dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%), on the capita 
stock, was declared, payable Ma: 3 2d, proximo, to stockholders of 


record at close of business 4 pril 2 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


THE NASSAU BANK. 
New York, April 27, 1904, 


102ND CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 


A semi-annual dividend of four (4) Per Cent. was this day de- 
clared out of the earnings of the ‘ast six months, p — free of 
tax on and after May 2. Transfer books Gees Ly 

W. H.R JGERS, Cashier. 


29th YEAR. 














MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 


Coupons due May 1, 1904, from Consolidated Mortgage 
five per cent. bonds of this company will be paid after that 
date upon presentation at the office of the Central Trust 
Com , New York. 
— F. H DAVIS, Treasurer. 


THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
New York, April 6, am. 





($2.00) PER SHARE kiiio wo June 1, 1904, out of pane d net a 


ings to holders of cé 

DO The transfer books for the COM- 
MON stock will be sieeed ‘at three o’clock e. a on May 12, 1904, and 
wilt be reapened at ten o’clock A. M. on Ju 1904. 

Dividend Cheques will be mailed to Bs neay of COMMON stock 
who file suitable orders therefor at this office. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


TME UNITED STATES LEATHER GOMPANY. 


The coupons of the debenture bonds of this 
Company, due May ist, 1904, will be paid after 
that date at the National Park Bank, New 


York. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CGOMPANY. 
42 Broadway, New York, April 2ist, 1904. 

The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Company 
has this day declared a dividend of ONE AND OVE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the Preferred stock of this company from the net 
earnings for the fiscal year ending March Sist, 1904, to stockholders 
of record at3 P. M. May Sist, 1904, payable June 15th, 1904. 

The Preferred Stock Transfer Books will close at 8 P. M.on Tues- 
day, May Sist, 1904, and reopen at 10 A. M. on Thursday, June 16th, 


1 
= JAMES B. FORD, Treasurer. 


ELECTION 


BAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 

Ata oe meeting of the Directors of this bank held on Tues- 
day, April 26, 1904. Mr. David Banks was elected President and Mr. 
Frederic T. Hume was appointed a Director to fill the vacancy 
caused by the deceaee of Mr. Raymond zo 

NEWELL, Cashier. 














INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, 7 

Liabilities, « . 2 « e %30,943,508.01 

Surplus, - = es = © = 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 


Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1,1904, - $35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, - - - 32,569,406.71 
$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Rptowmens policies issued. 

CASH distributions spon all policies. 

Every policy has en con hereon the cash surrender and paid 
a anes Se values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

chusetts Statute 

©"Pamphiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January rst, 1904. 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm. B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y, 





ASSETS a. or 9 eae $23,249,248.36 
LIABILITIES, - - 21,064,170.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


the LIVERPOOL 
ad LONDON 
ad GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM STREET, 
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United States Life Insurance CO. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. - President 


FINANCE COMMII'TEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Leather 
Pew t Title Guasentes and T: ust Co- 
Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over ° e ° ° 
nsurance in force, over ‘ 


$8,600,000 
- $45,000,000 








J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President 





J.-B. PIERCE, - . - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, 7 - Treasurer 
L, F. MIDQLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 

FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 





CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 
Capita) Sto ul Rh. wcoccreccccccccccocoocccces 
ieewtenes Reserve negetbeenbansnndeckosanenaene . bY ee 3 34 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 
DL Lo padndicisiedtabodontstachseosehenedt va ee 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1904..........ccececeee pene 
JAMES en ay President. B. R. STELLAR, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH Asst. Secretary 





American Fire 





Insurance 
Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-ftourth 
Cash Capital Annual Statement, 
Keserve for ré-insurance and all otter’ elatis..” 220777 orn ane 


HOO e eee ee ee eteeeeeeeeeeseeesese 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1904....$2,832,840.35 


MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 





INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 





Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres't 
THEO. P. JOHNSON d Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 


Provident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; temporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants, 


The American 
Credit-Indemnity Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Capital, full paid, - $1,000,000. 
S. M. PHELAN, President. 


Insures manufacturers and jobbers against excessive loss 
through insolvency of customers. Our Bond of Indemnity 
is Collateral on their Merchandise Accounts. 

We have good openings for a few more energetic, ambi- 
tious men as agents. 


Broadway and Locust St., 





202 Broadway, 





THOMAS H. MONTGOFIERY, President, 





ST. LOUIS, MU. NEW YORK. 
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JW.ALEXANDER : J.H.HYDE 


PRESIDENT , VICE PRESIDEN 


HENRY B.HYDE 


FOUNDER 


LIKE A 
RAINBOW 


in it’s assurance for 
the future is an adequate 
Endowment Policy in the 
Equitable. 

It assures your own 
future— and the future of 
your family. 





Opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd. Vice President 


For full informatjon fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 120 Broadway, New York. 
Dept. No. 79. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 
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™ FIDELITY OM GASUALTY 60. 


oF NBwWw YorRnkez 


1876 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


1904 








IDELITY BONDS: : 
— LIABILITY 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT : 

OEARTM ss 3s s 3 

STEAM BOILER : 

PLATE GLASS 

BURGLARY 

FLY WHEEL : 

BONDED LIST 








Capital 




















This Corporation held on December 31, 1903, for the 
Security of its Policy Holders the following sums— 


Unearned Premium Fund 
Various Contingent Funds 
Surplus Funds - - 


Its constant purpose is to give always 


INSURANCE THAT INSURES. 


$ 500,000.00 
2,562,567.06 
1,607,726.74 
1,230,567.76 


$5,900,861 .56 














Dumont Clarke, Geo. E. Ide, 
Wm. P. Dixon, W. G. Low, 
Alfred W. Hoyt, J. G. McCullough, 
A. B. Hull, Wm. J. Matheson, 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Vice President-Secretary. 


Alexander E. Orr, John L. Riker, 


. ) Henry E. Pierrepont, W. Emlen Roosevelt 
DIRECTORS : Anton A. Raven, ° Geo. F. Seward. 


HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 
FRANK E. LAW. Second Assistant Secretary. 
EDWARD C. LUNT, Third Assistant Secretary 





The Lawyers’ Title 
Mnsurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
37 Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brooklyn, 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
Lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells 
real estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and 
engineering data. Makes appraisements of real 
estate. Furnishes bills for taxes, assessments 
and water rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager 


Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-President, 
DAVID B.OGDEN. JOHN T. LOCKMAN, LOUIS]V. BRIGHT 


Assistant Secretary, 
H, E. JACKSON. 


Assistant General Manager 
SAMUEL GREEN. 


DIRECTORS 


w. OPSSEABALL JAMES 8. 
GEORGE in SQUiR 
WILLIAM # OINTY RE 
THOMAS D. JORDAN 
JOHN M. BO WERS 
FREDERIC = P, FOSTER 
FRANKLIN B. LORD 
(JOHN ARBUCKLE 
Pal J Mf ge 
HENRY E. WLAND 
CHARLES F SUILLER 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 


Secretary, 
LOUIS V BRIGHT. 


Treasurer, 
WM. P. DIXON. 


JAMES M. VARNUM __- 





“a 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


$27,133,640 
24,124,585 
$3,009,059 


Assets Dec. 33, 1903, 
Liabilities, ah Se 





Surplus, - ‘ . 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building. 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


A 
successful Merchants 
' » Profttablelnvestinent 


Ly 


The Stein-Bloch Company 
Wholesale Tailors 
Rochester, N. Y., Dec, 1, 1903 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw York, 
New York City. : : 

Dear Sirs: I wish to acknowledge receipt of your Company’s 
check for $65,396.50, same being the full cash surrender value of 
Pol.cy No. 324,613, $50,000.00, upon my life. I also wish to express 
my thanks for your promptness in the mattcr and my apprecia- 
tion of the liberal dividend treatment accorded me. Dividend 
declared amounts to $27,396.00, or forty-two per cent. of the pre- 
miums paid, which is in itself evidence of the great ability with 
which the affairs of your company are directed. 

For fifteen years I have been insured for $50,000, yet now re- 
ceive back more in cash than I have paid in premiums. If I had 
not passed the insurable age, would certainly make a new appli- 
cation for a like amount at this time. 


ly, vd 
Yours very truly ea = GFE 


President. 


Invest Now-fteyornger 
you are the lower | 
the Cast SA ESTER Rrra 


The Mutual [rfe 


HaskarnedMore fan Yard More HoldsMare 


REGISTERED 1688 





for policy Holders for poltcyHolders 


ta fpalicy halders 
than any other company tu the world 
Business men who know th@iifficulties of making safe and profitable 
investments are constantly taking out the newly devised 
Mutual Investment Policies. 


Tue M svat Lire Insurance Company or New York, New York City. (Independent No. 22.) 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, Pres. 


Gentlemen:—I should like to receive (free) information regarding your form of investment insurance described 


above for amount $ ..... ........... My occupation is 


CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
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is. matehles $5 


POE eg eS 





Pears’ Lavender Water is best in quality and will not stain linen. 
“ All rights secured.” ; 





